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INTRODUCTION 

This report describes work done on the project, "Individual Character- 
istics and Children's Performance in Varied Educational Settings" up to June 30, 
1974. Although work on the pilot and the main study have gone on concurrently 
during the past year, tha two will be described in separate sections, after a 
general fraraework for the research is set forth in this section. 

This research addresses two issues: the interaction of individual student 
characteristics with aspects of educational environments, and the relative 
educational benefits of "open" vs. "traditional" classrooms. It combines the 
two issues by investigating the possibility that each type of classroom has 
advantages for certain types of students and disadvantages for other types of 
students . 

The notion that particular children may enjoy and perform well in class- 
rooms which are consistent with their learning styles, needs, interests, motives 
and/or values is not a new one but has only recently become the focus of con- 
centrated research attention, under the various names "trait-treatment inter- 
action", "attribute-treatment interaction", "aptitude-treatment interaction", 
or, more generally, "person-environment interaction". Recent reviews of this 
area, including discussion of theoretical and methodological issues, have been 
presented by Cronbach and Snow (in press), Berliner and Cahen (1973), and 
Bracht (1970). Much of this research has employed short-term experiments and 
most of it has used college students as subjects. In one of the most compre- 
hensive of these studies, McKeachie (1961) found that students with strong needs 
for affiliation did best in classes of "warm" teachers; intelligent students and 
those with strong needs for power did best in classes which provided them with 
opportunities for assertion; students with strong needs for achievement did best 
with teachers who provided many "achievement cues"; and anxious students did best 



in classes which were clearly organized and structured. 

Grimes and Allinsmith (1962) reported some similar results concerning 
anxiety: highly anxious (and compulsive) children progressed better in reading 
with a structured (phonic) treatment than with an unstructured (whole word) 
treatment. Dowaliby and Schumer (1973) found that anxious students learned best 
in "teacher-centered" (rather than "student-centered") classes, while Tallmadge 
and Shearer (1971) found that anxious subjects did better with an "inductive 
discovery" treatment and that low-anxious subjects did better with an "expository 
deductive" treatment. Calvin, Hoffman, and Harden (1957) found that less intelligent 
students did better when problem- solving sessions were conducted in an authoritarian 
rather than a permissive manner, while more intelligent students did equally well 
with either approach. Hunt (1971) reviewed a number of studies showing that a 
"match" between the "conceptual level" of a student and the s tructuredness of a 
program related to optimal gains. 

Beach (1960) demonstrated that "sociable" college students learned more in 
a small-group section, while less sociable students learned more in a lecture 
section of a college course. In a study by Domino (1971), students scoring high 
on the personality measure, "achievement via conformance" learned most and were 
most satisfied in a class taught in a "conforming" way (lectures, high structure), 
while those scoring high on "achievement via independence" did so in one taught 
in an "independent" way (active student participation, unstructured), Haigh and 
Schmidt (1956) gave students the choice of being in directive or nondirective 
classes and found, as they predicted, no differences in outcome between the groups, 
each being in its preferred setting. The study is flawed, however, by the lack of 
control groups. 

White and Howard (1970) found that underachieving 7th grade boys who 
believed that the outcomes of their efforts were externally controlled did better 
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in a self-directed than a teacher-directed class, while those boys who believed 
that they themselves were responsible for the outcomes of their efforts did equally 
well in either type of class. The same independent variable, "locus of control" 
was used in a study by Judd (1974) with somewhat different results: he found that 
those believing in internal responsibility for outcomes tended to have more positive 
concepts of themselves as learners and more positive attitudes toward school when in 
"open-space" schools, while those believing in external responsibility for outcomes 
bad more positive self-concepts and school attitudes in traditional schools. 

McKeachie (1963) has summarized some of the studies in this area as showing 
"...that a certain type of student, characterized as independent, flexible, or in 
high need for achievement, likes and does well in classroom situations which give 
students opportunity for self direction." (p. 1158). Since open education 
characteristically provides students with extensive opportunity for self-direction, 
this statement bears direct implications for open education, even though the studies 
on which it was based were not concerned with this form of education as a distinct 
and separable category. 

In the past several years, a great deal has been written about "open 
education'* — some describing it, some promoting it, some dispassionate, some 
polemical (e.g., Plowden, 1967; Blackie, 1967; Kohl, 1969; Silberman, 1970; 
Featherstone, 1971; Hassett and Weisberg, 1972). Several attempts have been 
made to analyze the characteristics of open education in terms of basic dimensions 
(Bussis and Chittenden, 1970; Walberg and Thomas, 1971), and classroom inventories 
and observation forms have been developed in order to determine objectively the 
degree to which various classes meet the several criteria of "openness" (Walberg 
and Thomas, 1971, Traub, Weiss, Fisher, and Muse 11a, 1972). Until quite recently, 
very little evaluative research had been done on open education; the research 
output has begun to accelerate in the last two or three years. 
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The most inclusive study to date, in terms of the variety of variables 
considered, is probably that of Minuchin, Biber, Shapiro, and Zimiles (1969). 
A small number of "traditional*' and "modern" schools were compared and found not 
to differ on standard measures of academic performance, buC to show differences 
favoring students in the "modern" schools in cooperativemiss, efficiency in working 
in groups, interpersonal warmth, and creativity. Questions have been raised 
about the comparability of the "traditional" and "modern" schools in this study, 
however. 

In another study, Haddon and Lytton (1968) compared creativity measures of 
British 11-12 year old children in "formal" and "informal" schools just prior to 
completing their "primary" school careers. The formal and informal schools were 
different mainly in that the latter emphasized self-iri.itiated learning to a much 
greater degree. Children from the informal schools scored significantly higher 
on the measures of divergent thinking (crr.ativity ) , and also showed higher 
correlations between creativity and intelligence. A follow-up study winh the same 
children after a four-year lapse (Haddon and Lytton, 1971) found that the between- 
group difference in creativity was maintained. Similar results were obtained by 
Obarlander and Solomon (1972), showing that students in "multi-grade, multi-age" 
classrooms scored significantly higher on verbal and nonverbal measures of fluency, 
flexibility and originality (all components of creativity) than did students in 
"self-contained" classrooms. Scores on one creativity index, "alternative uses" 
were found to be higher for children in open classes by Owen, Froman and Calchera 
(1974), while Wilson, Stuckey and Langevin (1972) found "productive thinking" 
greater in "open plan" schools. Ramey and Piper (1974) however, reported 
reversed differences for different types of cireativity: children in an open 
school scored higher on "figural creativity" while those in a traditional school 
scored higher on' "verbal creativity". 

ERIC 
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Children in open rather than traditional classrooms show more positive 
attitudes toward school, according to studies by Wilson, Stuckey and Langevin 
(1972), Weiss (1973), and Tuckman, Cochran and Travers (1973). These same studies 
also found that students in the open classes had more positive self-concepts, 
although Ruedi and West (1973) did not find significant differences in self- 
concept between the two types of class. Weiss (1973) also reported evidence of 
greater independence, initiative and autonomy in open schools, while Wilson et al 
(1972) found no differences in ''curiosity" and Owen et al (1974) found none in 
"locus of control" between the two types of class. 

Varying resJj^ilts have been reported concerning academic achievement in open 

\ 

and traditional schcpls, Harckham and Erger (1972) found greater reading achieve- 
ment in British inner-^ity "informal" than "formal" schools, but found no 
differences between the\two types of schools in suburban areas* No significant 

\ 

differences in academic achievement were found by Tuckman et al (1973) or Owen 

\ 

et al (1974), while Weiss (i973) found higher achievement test scores in 
traditional than in open inner-city schools and Ruedi and West (1973) found 
"academic adequacy" (self -rate^J^o be greater in traditional than in open sixth 
grade classes. \^ 

In summary, the above studi>^ generally show evidence of superiority in 

% 

creativity for the "informal" or "opib" classrooms, mixed results concerning 
standard indices of academic achievemeite, and as yet insufficient evidence 

concerning various psychological charac t^-istics , values, social behavior, self- 

\ 

■< 

esteem, orientation to learning and the liR^. It is interesting that many of these 



latter characteristics are precisely those wh\ch developers of "open" programs 
have stated as primary goals. Measures of such'"^haracteristics constitute an 
important aspect of the present research. In addiction to mixed findings, the 

\ 

above studies present two methodological problems: \) they used a priori 

\ 
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operational definitions of the classroom categories in question (^'formal" vs. 
"informal*', "open'* vs. "traditional", etc.) and 2) each category was generally 
represented by a very small number of classrooms. While a priori categorization has 
the advantage of convenience, it rules out the possibility of discovering that 
intermediate levels or particular combinations of the elements of the contrasted 
approaches may in fact be the most effective. It also makes it impossible to 
determine whether certain components or aspects of a category such as "openness" 
are more important than others in achieving any effects found, or whether certain 
aspects are effective only when combined with certain other aspects. Furthermore, 
representation of a category by a small number of examples increases the likeli- 
hood that any differences found between categories may actually be due to 
extraneous but correlated differences (such as teacher personality, type of 
student population, locality, and th^ i',::^). 

For these reasons we conclud'-:. that the best approach to take in research 
on these issues, given the current state of knowledge, would be to include a fairly 
large number of classrooms, to obtain measures of classroom atmosphere and practices, 
and teacher and student behaviors, relevant to all the dimensions which have been 
suggested to be crucial to the distinction between "open" and "traditional" 
education (plus any additional dimensions which seem plausible or theoretically 
relevant), and to have a broad range of types of classrooms represented so that 
the effectiveness of all points along these dimensions --not just the extremes-- 
could be investigated. 

It is possible that previous research on open education has found relatively 
few overall significant differences in educational outcomes between open and 
traditional classes because individual characteristics of the children have not 
been taken into account. A similar mean score between children in the two types 
of class may be masking, for example, a positive relationship between an individual 
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characteristic variable and an outcome variable in open classes and a negative 
relationship between the same two variables in traditional classes. 

In addition to investigating the overall (or average) impact of the various 
classroom dimensions, the present project has as a major focus the investigation 
of the possibility that certain cognitive and motivational characteristics of 
individual children may interact with these classroom dimensions to effect a 
combined influence on educational outcomes. Each of the individual characteristics 
selected for inclusion in the study was expected to relate to performance 
differentially in different types of class; i.e. we hypothesized that children 
with certain characteristics would "fit" best and therefore perform hev'c in 
particular kinds of classes. These characteristics included the student's 
intrinsic motivation, achievement motivation, fear of failure, need for approval, 
structured role orientation vs. personal expression orientation, locus of control, 
locus of instigation (referring to the degree to which one feels responsible for 
initiating his own activities), and class characteristics preferences. 

A broad range of educational outcomes was also selected, so that those 
considered important by proponents of each type of education would be represented. 
Therefore, it was decided to measure standard academic achievement, inquiry skill, 
creativity, writing skill, attitudes toward self, school, and other children, 
orientations toward educational tasks, and the children's own evaluations of their 
learning and their class. 

The research plan called for an initial pilot study, to be done in six 

classrooms, three open and three traditional, whose primary purpose would be to 

develop and refine instruments, measurement techniques and analysis procedures; 

and a subsequent main study, to involve a much larger number of classrooms so that 

measures of more specific and descriptive dimensions than "open" and "traditional" 

could be obtained and investigated for direct effects on educational outcomes as 
well as for interactions with the individual child characteristics. 
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THE PILOT STUDY 

The major objectives for the pilot study were to 1) develop, pretest, and 
establish reliabilities for the various instruments, including the observation 
system, which were then to be revised and used more extensively in the main study, 
and 2) to collect preliminary data relevant to the hypotheses concerning the inter- 
action of individual student characteristics and classroom environment characteristics 
put forth in the original project proposal. 

Methods 
Data Collection 

Data were collected in the spring of 1973 in three relatively "open" and 
three relatively "traditional" classrooms at the fourth grade level. The classes 
were not limited to fourth-graders; all of the open and one of the traditional 
classes also included third-graders. There were a total of 115 4th grade children 
in the six classes; 92 of them had complete data (56 boys and 36 girls). All 
classes were in public schools in Montgomery County, Maryland, a largely middle- 
class county iinmediately north and northwest of Washington, D.C. The classes were 
selected after discussions with various school system personnel, including teachers 
and principals, and some preliminary classroom observations. Two of the selected 
"open" classrooms were in one school, while the other "open" classroom was in the 
same school as one of the "traditional" classrooms. One of the open classes was 
taught by a team of two teachers; each of the other classes was taught (mainly) by 
one teacher. 

During a period of about two months (mid-March to mid -May) , each class was 
visited once by each of four two-person observer teams. Each team stayed in the 
class for about an hour each time, making observations of general classroom 
activities, classroom atmosphere, teacher activities, and student activities, with 



a structured observation system which was in part a "sign" system (Medley and 
Mitzel, 1963), and in part a series of global rating scales. The sign system 
section included some items which were adapted from a system developed by 
Soar (1971). The observer watched the class for a period of five minutes, then 
went through a long list of activity categories (e.g. "Teacher starts individual 
on task", "Teacher gives requested help," "student-student academic discussion", 
"student shifts own activity", "simultaneous individual and group activities"), 
checking each category that had occurred during the period. When the tallying 
was completed for that period, another five-minute observation period was begun. 
Six observation periods were tallied in this way, in each session. 

The global ratings were developed in part from our own previous research 
(Solomon, Bezdek, and Rosenberg, 1963; Solomon, Parelius and Busse, 1969) and in 
part from the general literature comparing open and traditional education. These 
atmosphere ratings were on six-point scales and were made after the conclusion 
of the observation session. Among the items included were: "Ss talk freely - 
Ss talk only at T direction", "Ss uninvolved in class activities - highly involved 
in class activities", "classroom is full of stimuli - devoid of stimuli", "serious - 
jovial", "Teacher encouraged 'exploration' - discouraged 'exploration'". Teacher 
constantly gives individual attention - never gives individual attention". The 
observation form also contained a cover sheet on which the observers noted 
characteristics of the classroom arrangement (e.g., number of adults present, 
desk arrangements, amount of student work displayed, accessibility of equipment 
and materials, etc,). In all, there were 24 cover sheet items, 182 "sign" 
(behavioral) category items, and 71 global rating items. 

The observers had been previously trained with videotapes of three classes 
not in the study. Their classroom visits were equally balanced between mornings 
and afternoons. (A copy of the observation form used by the observers was presented 
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in the Appendix of last year's progress report, as were all other instruments used 
in the pilot study). These pilot study observations were made to deve7.op and 
improve the observation system for the main study, and to provide objective 
descriptions of the differences between the "traditional" and "open" classes 
selected for the pilot study. 

In two one'-hour sessions in early March, the children in each class were 
given questionnaires measuring several individual preferences, orientations, and 
motives. These were designed to measure characteristics of children which we 
predicted would relate to outcomes differently in open and traditional classes. 
They were all mutiple choice or paired comparison type indices. Following is 
a list of these measures, the number of items in each, and two examples of 
items included in each scale: 

Achievement motivation - (20 items). This measure was developed by Wiener 
and Kukla (1970), and includes these items - 

- "I prefer jobs • • (a) that I might not be able to do ..(b) which I'm sure 

I can do." 

"I would choose as work partners ..(a) other children who do well in 
school ..(b) other children who are friendly," 

Personal expression vs, structured role orientation - (12 items). This 
measure was developed for this research with the expectation that children who 
state preferences for clearly structured and well-defined situations might per- 
form best in traditional classrooms. Among the items were - 

"I would rather , . (a) be in a place where I know exactly what I am supposed 
to do , . (b) be in a place where I pick what I want to do." 
"I would rather ..(a) follow a time plan, so I know what I'll be doing 
at different times ..(b) do things as they come, with no time plan". 
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- Fear of failure - (10 items). This measure was also developed for this 
research. 

"I would rather ..(a) keep working on a math problem I haven't been able 
to solve ..(b) stop x^orking on a math problem that is too hard, and find 
an easier one." 

would rather ..(a) tell my answer to a problem only if I'm sure it's 
right ..(b) tell my answer to a problem if I think it might be right." 
Intrinsic-extrinsic motivation - (12 items). This measures one's tendency 
to strive for the sake of the pleasure of engaging in the activity per se rather 
than for obtaining rewards from external sources; the measure was adapted from an 
instrument developed for a previous study (Oberlander and Solomon, 1972), and 
included these items: 

. "Peter is reading a book. Wliy? (a) He wants to find out more about 
something. (b) His parents like him to read a lot." 

"Susan is listening to her teacher. Why? (a) She wants to hear what 
she is saying, (b) She might get in trouble if she doesn't listen." 
Class characteristics preferences - (26 items). This series of items was 
developed for this research. It asked children to state preferences for different 
sets of classroom characteristics, many of which were intended to refer to 
differences between open and traditional classes. Among the items were: 

"I would most like a class where ..(a) the kids choose what they want to 
do ..(b) the teachers and kids together plan what to do ..(c) the teacher 
plans what the kids will do." 

"I would most like a class where ..(a) kids talk to each other or the 
teacher whenever they want to . . (b) kids can talk only when the teacher 
calls on them ..(c) kids can talk to each other a little, if it's needed 
for what they're doing." 
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Locus of control (Intellectual achievement responsibility ) - (34 items). This 
measure, developed by Crandall, Katkovsky and Crandall (1965), measures a child's 
acceptance of responsibility for his own successes and failures (as opposed to 
attributing them to external sources). It produces subscores referring to 
successes (1+) and failures (I-), as well as a total score. Items include: 

"when you have trouble understanding something in school, is it usually 

(a) because the teacher didn't explain it clearly, or 

(b) because you didn't listen carefully?" 

"If you solve a puzzle quickly, is it ..(a) because it wasn't a very hard 
puzzle, or ..(b) because you worked on it carefully?" 

Locus of instigation - (12 items). This measure was developed for this 
research, based on some theoretical notions discussed by Solomon and Oberlander 
(1974). It measures the child's belief that he is generally responsible for 
initiating his own activities. It is differentiated from locus of control in that 
it refers to the instigation rather than the outcomes of behavior. Items include: 

"When I practice an instrument, it is usually because ..(a) I just started 

without thinking ..(b) I was told to, or had to ..(c) I was asked to, and 

agreed ..(d) I decided to." 

"When I write a story, it is usually because ..(a) I was asked to, and 
agreed, ..(b) I was told to, or had to ..(c) I just started writing, and 
it became a story ..(d) I decided to," 

Task preference generalityspecificity - (12 items). This measure was also 
adapted from prior research (Solomon, 1972). The child is asked to state his degree 
of liking for each of a set of 12 varied tasks, using a 6-point rating scale, 
ranging from "I would like doing this very much " and "I would like doing this 
fairly well " to "I would dislike doing this pretty much " and "I would hate doing 
this". Among the rated tasks were "Following complicated directions to put 
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together a model", "making a big snowman with some friends", and "practicing dart 
throwing to become a better shot." The measure of "generality" is deri\7ed by 
counting the number of strong preferences stated ("very much"). It was thought 
that those with more specific and narrow preferences might have a greater chance 
of having these satisfied in an open class. 

Social desirability - (48 items). This measure was developed by Crandall, 
Crandall, and Katkovsky (1965), and refers to the child's tendency to endorse 
statements that are socially acceptable or socially valued, even when they are 
not likely to be accurate. This tendency has been thought to relate to a need 
for approval. The child is asked to state whether each of a series of statements 
is true or false. Among these statements are: 

"When I make a mistake, I always admit I am wrong". 

"I never forget to say 'please' and 'thank you'". 

Bureaucratic orientation (School environment preference schedule - SEPS ) - 
(24 items). This measure was developed by Gordon (1968), based on Max Weber's 
theory of bureaucracy. It measures a preference for being guided by established 
authorities, institutions, and rules, and a general conforming orientation. The 
child is asked to state his degree of agreement (on a 5-point scale) with a 
series of items, including: 

"A student should always do what his teacher wants him to", 

"Older people are in the best position to make important decisions 

for young people". 

In late May, two further questionnaires were given to the children in group 
sessions. These measured certain values, attitudes, and self-assessments which are 
included among the educational outcome indices in this research, A list of these, 
with sample items, follows: 
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Assertion responsibility - (4 items). This is one of four ''democratic 

attitude" subscorcs adapted from our previous research (Solomon, Ali, Kfir, 

Houlihan, and Yaeger, 1972). It refers to one's responsibility to state one's 

position, even if it seems unpopular or unlikely to prevail. The child was asked 

to indicate degree of agreement (on 4-point scales) with items including: 

"Four kids are making up some rules for a new game. Three of them agree 
on a rule; the fourth one doesn't like it. Since the others agree, he 
should not say anything about it." 

"Your family is planning an outing. You already know that everyone else 
except you wants to go to a museum. You should say what you want to 
do anyway. " 

Willingness to compromise - (4 items). Another of the "democratic attitude" 

subscorcs, which also asks for the child's agreement or disagreement. Items includ 

*Wien you know what you think is right, you should stick to it, no 
matter what anyone says." 

"T^\To kids are trying to decide what to do on a Saturday afternoon. 
One wants to go to a movie; the other wants to go to thei park. Each 
- should just do what he wants to do by himself." (If the child 
disagreed, he was asked to write, "what you think they should do" 
and this response was scored for degree of compromise). 

Equality of representation - (4 items). Another "democratic attitude" 

subscore. AiTiong the items were: 

*Vhen the kids in a class at school are voting on something, 

the kids who are always making noise should not be allowed to vote." 

"New members should be in a club for a while before they get to 
vote on things." 

Equality of participation - (4 items). The last of the "democratic 

attitude" subscores, including the following items: 

"When kids are playing games, zhe ones who don't know how to 
play should get to play as much as anyone else." 

"Kids who get in trouble on one trip should not get to go on 
the next trip." 

Cooperation vs. Competition - (6 items). This measure was developed for 
this research. The children were asked to state agreement or disagreement, on 
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4-polnt scales, with the following items, among others: 



"Classes are best when everyone tries to do better work 
than everyone else." 

"Games are most fun when you can just play and don't 
v/orry about winning." 

Value on group activities - (12 items). This measure was adapted from one 



used in prior research (Oberlander and Solomon, 1972); it asked for statements of 
agreement or disagreement (4-point scales). Items included the following: 



"In group projects, things get done quickly, because there are 
so many to work on them." 

"You learn more by working on math problems by yourself than 
with a group of kids." 

Task self-direction - (6 items). This measure was developed for this 



research, asked for statements of agreement or disagreement, and included these 
items : 



"When you want to find out more about something, you should just go 
to the library and see what you can dig up, without getting help." 

"When you have a problem, you should ask for help right away so 
you won't waste a lot of time trying to work it out." 

Decision-Making autonomy - (10 items). This measure was adapted from 



previous research (Oberlander and Solomon, 1972), and also asked for agreement or 
disagreement, on 4-point scales. The items included the following: 



"Teachers should be the ones to decide what kids should work 
on in school." 

"Kids should be the ones to decide if they need to do homework." 
Tolerance for differences (value on heterogeneity) - (4 items). This 



measure was adapted from prior research (Oberlander and Solomon, 1972), and 
inclitded the following items: 





"Tlie best kind of neighborhood to live in is one with people 
who are the same in their hobbies, jobs, and interests." 
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"Classes are best when most of the kids have the same likes 
and interests." 

Concern for others - (9 items), A measure developed for this research. 

Among the items included were: 

"A kid has enough schoolwork of his own to look after without 
worrying about other kids'." 

"It is important to help a kid who isn't liked by the other kids." 

Self-esteem - (12 items). This measure was adapted from one developed by 
Davids on and Greenberg ( 1967 ) • Chi Idren vere asked to s ta te the frequency (on a 
5-point scale ranging from alway s to never ) with which each of a series of phrases 
accurately described them. The following were among the items: 

"I think I am: 

... a good worker in school" 

... not the way I would like to be." 

Self- and class-evaluations - (8 items). This was a set of items, developed 
for this research, asking children to evaluate the class and their own learning and 
enjoyment during the school year. Included among the items were: 

"How much do you think you have learned in school this year?" (Answered 

with a 5-point scale ranging from "nothing" to "very much.") 

"How much fun have you had in school this year?" (Answered with a 5-point 

scale ranging from "none at all" to "a lot.") 

These last two questionnaires also included some items intended to measure 
children's inquiry skills and creativity. The inquiry items were partially 
inspired by the research approach of Allender (1968). There were two items (one 
per questionnaire), each of which set a problem and askod the children to write how 
they would go about solving it. The first was: "A Problem. You are the mayor of 
a small city and you are trying to find a good spot to put a new playground. How 
would you figure out what was the best spot? Write down the things you could do to 
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help you figure it out.'* The other inquiry item was: "A Mystery. You come home 
and find your room messed up, although it was neat when you left. You wonder 
whether it got messed up by the wind, a burglar, or someone just fooling around- 
How would you figure out which it was? Write down the things you could do to find 
out," (An earlier version of this item was used, for a different purpose, in our 
earlier research: Solomon, 1969). The answers for both inquiry items were scored 
for the number of informative responses, number of indirect responses, number of 
responses showing a high level of inference, number of responses which ranged beyond 
the geographical site of the problem, and for the overall completeness of the 
approach to the problem. In addition, each coder rated the clarity and/ expressive- 
ness of the child's writing in responding to these inquiry items (on a 5-point scale). 

The creativity items were taken from Wallach and Kogan (1965); two each were 
taken from among the items with the highest item-total correlations in two of their 
subtests, "uses" and "patterns", as reported in their initial research. The two 
"uses" items selected were "button" and "cork"; the children were asked to write 
down as many different uses of each as they could think of. The "patterns" items 
presented the children with drawings (one of 4 circles next to three sides of a 
rectangle; the other of five short, parallel, staggered lines); they were asked 
to write down as many different things as each pattern made them think of. Ihere 
were no time limits for these items, which were described in the questionnaires 
(and by the administrators) as "games." The two "uses" items were in one 
questionnaire (at the beginning); the "patterns" items were in the other question- 
naire (also at the beginning), administered on a different day. Each of these items 
was scored for "fluency" (the number of appropriate responses) and "uncommonness" 
(the number of responses below a specified frequency of appearance in the total 
sample; after an examination of the distributions with different percentage cut-off 
points, it was decided to define an "uncommon" response as one given by 10% of the 
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sample or less for the uses items, and one given by 1.5% of the sample or less 
for the patterns items. These gave similar, and statistically workable, distri- 
butions for the different types of items.) This scoring is similar but not 
identical to that used by Wallach and Kogan. 

The children were also asked their parents' occupations in these question- 
naires. These were coded with a 5-point scale> on which 1 represented "unskilled 
or semi-skilled workers", etc., and 5 represented "executives, ..professionals, 
owners of large businesses", etc. 

Shortly after the administration of the final questionnaires (usually on 
succeeding days), the California Achievement Test was administered to the fourth- 
graders, in three separate sessions (each on a different day). Scores of tests 
the fourth-graders had been given by the school system a year earlier (Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills, and the Cognitive Abilities Test) were obtained from school records 

Two final sets of information were obtained at the end of the school year 
from the teachers participating in the study. One, "Teacher Description of Class- 
room Activities", was a 49-item questionnaire (derived in part from a questionnaire 
developed by Traub, Weiss, Fisher, and Musella, 1972), in which the teachers made 
ratings, on 5-point scales, describing the positions of their classes with respect 
to a number of characteristics (e.g», the amount of free time available to students, 
participation of children in making rules, defining goals, deciding on classroom 
arrangement, selecting activities, initiating their own tasks, evaluating their 
own work, determining their own learning objectives; the amount of time the teacher 
spends presenting planned lessons, acting as "resource person", acting as discussion 
leader; the amount of plan changing, number of classroom rules, individuality of 
learning objectives and timing, amount of structuring and sequencing of tasks, etc.) 
As with the observation system, this questionnaire was included in this study 
primarily to develop and improve it for the later study, but it also can help to 
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demonstrate the degree to which the classes considered "open" and "l^aditional" 
in the pilot study were actaally differentiated. In part, it asked t^^ teachers 
about some aspects of their classes which might not be easily accessil^^to 



observers (e.g. student participation in goal setting, planning and evalij^.ion) . 

%. 

The teachers also provided information about the behavior of individual 
children via a 30-item rating scale called, "Teacher Views of Students," The 

■ 

•"X • • 

teachers were asked to rate each child on each item, with a 5-point scale, and H-p 
make the ratings relative to the other children in the class so that a rating of ^ 
1 "indicates that the child is in about the lowest fifth of the class with regard 'm 
to the attribute" and a rating of 5 "indicates that the child is in about the 
highest fifth ." Among the items were: "competitive"; "cooperative", "helpful"; 
"likes to initiate own tasks"; "strives to achieve"; "respects others' rights"; 
"impulsive, blurts out"; "physically active"; "undisciplined"; "perseveres with 
tasks"; "reflective, thinks"; "highly involved in class activities"; "enjoys 
class"; "socially involved and accepted"; "much overall benefit from class"; 
"eager to learn"; "creative verbally"; "willing to compromise"; "good self-image"; 
"tolerant of differences". This scale replaced our original plan to make structured 
observations of the individual children in the study; the large sample anticipated 
for the main study made this unfeasible. 

Reliability 

Internal consistency reliability of the various scales measuring preferences, 
orientations, motives, attitudes and values was assessed using the Spearman-Brown 
formula with the mean of inter-item correlations (Guilford, 1956; Nunnally, 1972). 
(The Self and Class Evaluation items were omitted because they do not comprise a 
priori scales). A scale was developed from the Class Characteristics Preferences 
after it was determined which observation and teacher description items clearly and 
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significantly differentiated between the two types of class (see Tables 3, 4, 5, 
and 6). Those "class characteristics preferences" items from the student question- 
naire which described characteristics similar to those which actually differentiated 
the classes in this study were summed to make a scale which we are calling 
"preference for open classes" (with "open" and "traditional" operationally defined 
in terms of the classes involved In this particular pilot study). ^ 

The obtained reliability coefficients for the various scales are shown in 
Table 1. The correlation of each scale with social desirability (showing the degree 
to which scale responses may be confounded by differences in the social acceptability 
of the different alternatives) is also shown. 

All of these scales were used in the further pilot study analyses. Many of 
them were revised before being used for the main study, particularly those with 
inadequate reliabilities. Most of the correlations with social desirability are 
low and nonsignificant. The scale with the highest correlation, bureaucratic 
orientation, measures qualities which seem conceptually consistent with a tendency 
to make socially desirable responses, conformity and reliance on authority; this 
correlation, then, would seem to be an indication of validity rather than o lack 
of it. 

To get some information about convergent validity, we examined the 
correlations of scores on the various scales with those teacher ratings of students 



Fourteen items were selected for this scale, involving freedom to get books and 
materia] when needed, occurrence of varied simultaneous activities, children's 
opportunity to choose own activities, amount of time teacher spends talking to 
the whole class, freedom of movement within class, freedom of talking in class, 
amount of teacher individual attention to children, opportunity for students 
to discuss their work among themselves, cooperation vs. competition, following 
pre-*set plan vs. following immediate interests, presence or absence of regxilar 
starting and ending times for different subjects, freedom to manipulate and 




experiment with new things, presence or absence of regular assigned spot for 
each child to work, and teacher vs. child decision-making about work activities. 
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TABLE 1 

Internal Consistency Reliability Coefficients for Questionnaire Scales, 
and Correlations with Social Desirability 



Scale 


Reliability Coefficient 


1 Correlation with SD 

i 


Achievement motivation 


.32 


.01 


Personal expression vs. 

structured role orientation 


.61 


-.28* 


Fear of failure 


.34 


.11 


Intrinsic motivation 


.63 


-.20 


Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility (total) 


.77 


-.07 


T-h 


.67 


-.08 


I- 


.67 


-.03 


Locus of instigation 


.59 


-.05 


Task preference generality - 
specificity 


.69 


.04 


Bureaucratic orientation 


.81 


.46** 


Preference for open classes 


66 




Democratic attitudes^ 


.49 


- 32* 


Cooperation-competition 


.07 


-. 12 


Value on group activities 


.54 


.07 


Task self-direction 


.18 


-.01 


Decision-making autonomy 


i 

.73 


-.13 


Tolerance for differences 


.60 

1 


-.24* 


Concern for others 


i 


-.06 


Self-esteem 


.75 


.03 


Social Desirability 


.88 





a. The individual democratic attitude subscales were unreliable, 
them produces a score which approaches adequate reliability. 



Summing 



erJc 



*p <.05; ** <;.01 
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which were most conceptually similar. (Although substantial correlations between 
similar measures in the two can be considered evidence of validity, the lack of 
correlation is not clear evidence of non-validity, since we have no independent 
knowledge about the adequacy of the teacher ratings as standards of comparison). 
These correlations are presented in Tables 20 and 21, Appendix A. There is evide 
of moderate validity (or nearly so) for intrinsic motivation, achievement 
motivation, assertion, and democratic values (total), and of fairly strong 
validity for the measure of self-esteem (r=.36). 

The creativity and inquiry items, and writing quality, were all scored 
by two coders. Correlations between coders for each of these items are shown in 
Table 2. The scores used in subsequent analyses were summed across the two 
coders' scores and also across the two items of each type (i.e., the two "uses'* 
item responses were summed, as were the two "patterns" item responses, and the 
two "inquiry" item responses (including the writing quality rating). Spearman- 
Brown reliability coefficients based on the correlations between the two items 
of each type (summed across coders) are also shown in Table 2. (The "percent 
uncommon responses" categories for the creativity items were obtained by dividing 
the number of uncommon responses by the total number of responses.) 

Convergent validities of the measures of creativity and inquiry skill were 
assessed by examining their correlations with the most relevant teacher ratings 
of students--"creative verbally", "creative in use of materials", and "skilled at 
problem-solving^ inquiry". These correlations, shown in Table 22, Appendix A, 
are fairly substantial for the "Uses" ana the "Inquiry" indices, but are low for 
the "Patterns" Indices. 

Reliability of each observation system item v;as assessed wiLh an analysis 
of variance approach, with classrooms and teams as independent variables. 
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TABLE 2 

Creativity, Inquiry, and Writing Quality Reliability Coefficients 

and Inter-Coder Correlations ■ 



Type of 

Item and Coding Category 


Inter-Coder 
(within 


Corre lations 
items) 


Reliability Coefficient 
(between items) 


Creativity: Uses 


Item: Button 


Cork 




ino. appropriaLe 
responses 


.90 


.92 


.75 


Po T"Oonf* iin^ Omm on 

responses 


.88 


.92 


.73 


Crecltivi^v: Patterns 


Item: Lines 


Circles 




[NO* appropr J.ciLC 

responses 


.96 


.82 


.84 


rercenc unconuTion 
responses 


.95 


.88 


.77 


Inquiry 


Item: Mystery 


Problem 




No. informative 
responses 








No. indirect 
responses 


.84 


.48 


.50 


No. high -inference 
responses 


.79 


.67 


.55 


No. site-extended 
responses 


.69 


.61 


.41 


Completeness 


.85 


.71 


.59 


V/riting quality 


.81 


.79 

1 


.91 
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"Intra-class correlations*' were derived from these analyses for each observation 
category (Guilford, 1956; Williams, 1973), The classroom by observer- team inter- 
action constituted the error variance term in the intra-class correlation 
computation, so that the coefficient represents the degree to which an item 
differentiates between classrooms, and does so in the same way for different 

observer teams / _ ^^classrooms - classrooms x observers interaction), 

^^kk MS"; 

^^classrooms 

Including the cover sheet, there were 277 items in the observation form- 
Reliability coefficients of ,60 or greater were obtained with 110 of these (40%), 
These were distributed among different sections of the form in the following way: 
Cover sheet - 16 of 24 items (677o) were 60 or greater 
General activities - 15 of 28 items (547o) were ,60 or greater 

Teacher categories - 22 of 87 items (257o) were ,60 or greater 
Student categories - 19 of 67 items (287o) were ,60 or greater 
Ratings - 38 of 71 items (54%) were ,60 or greater 

Reliability of the teacher class descriptions and the teacher ratings of 
students could not be assessed because there was only one observation for each 
class (or child) on each item, and there were no a priori scales for which to 
assess internal consistency. 

Data Analyses 

Following reliability assessment, data analysis proceeded through several 
stages: 1) differences between types of class on the various class descriptive 
measures were investigated with t tests; 2) individual scores within the various 
sets of measures of children's orientations, attitudes, achievements, and 
evaluations were factor analyzed, primarily to reduce the number and increase the 
stability of the measures; 3) general multiple regression procedures were used to 
assess the relationships between factors, including interactions with type of class 
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These procedures will be described in detail in the following sections. 

Results and Discussion 
Differences Between "Traditional" and "Open" Classes 

Each observer made one visit to each of the six classes in the study. A 
single score was obtained for each of the observation items. For the "sign" 
(behavioral) category section, this score was tl;ie sum of the tallies for the six 
5-minute periods of observation. Mean scores were derived for each item within 
each type of class; these were based on eight sets of observations on each of 
three classes within each type. (There was one exception to this: an observation 
protocol for one of the open classes was lost; there were therefore only seven 
sets of observations for this class). 

Tables 3, 4, and 5 present means of scores for those observation system 
items found to be significantly different between the two types of class. These 
tables^ also present the t test values (for determining the significance of the 
differences), the significance level of the t values, and the reliability 
coefficients obtained* for the items. Table 3 contains the observation form cover 
sheet items. Table 4 contains the "sign system" items, and Table 5 contains the 
global ratings. 

The cover sheet items describe the physical environment of the classroom. 
Classes designated "open" were more likely than those designated "traditional" 
to have multiple grades in the class, to be in an open area, and to have carpets; 
children were less likely to have specific, assigned spots in the open classes. 
The open classes also had more interest centers, more pictures, plants, animals, 
etc., more adults present, and more visible and accessible material and equipment 
than did the traditional classes. (Some of the other mean differences, although 
statistically significant, are actually rather small--such as "children at tables" 



TABLE 3 

Observation Form Cover Sheet Items Showing Significant Differences Between 



Traditional and Open Classes (with Reliability Coefficients for Items) 





Mean Score 


Assigned 




Item 


Open X 


Traditional X 


t 




General classroom descriptions 










Grades in class (1=1, 2=more 






6.81 




than 1) 


1.96 


1.25 


.95 


Arrangement (l=single schoolrcomj 
2=combin, , 3=open area) 


1.73 


1.00 


4 . 34*** 


.86 


Children at tables (l=yes, 2rno) 


1.34 


1.63 


2.30* 


.66 


Tables/desks in rows(l=yes, 2=no) 


2.00 


1.75 


2.24* 


.54 


Number of interest centers 


7.87 


2.63 


6,38*"'* 


.88 


uni iu nab dbox^iicu bpuL ycoj 
2=uncer tain , 3=no) 


2.39 


1.33 




. yu 


Equipment visible and accessible 
(l=little, 3=much) 


2.53 


1,83 


3.14** 


.87 


Material visible and accessible 






6.80 




<l=little, 3=much) 


2.96 


1,83 


1 *92 


Number of adults present 


2.02 


1.21 


Id** 


. / D 


Carpet (l=yes5 2=no) 


1.35 


2.00 


-kirk 

6.09 


1.00 


Signs and pictures on walls 
(l=few5 4=very many) 


3.74 


2.54 


5.08*^'* 


.93 


Plants in room 






5.81*** 




(l=none5 3=some) 


2.35 


1.25 


.86 


Animals in room (l=none, 3= some) 


2.05 


1.33 


** 

3.39 


.63 


Other things from environment 
(l=none, 3=some) 


2.13 


1.08 


5.32*** 


.95 



* p <.05 
** p <.01 
*** p <.001 
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TABLE 4 

Observation Form Items Showing Significant Differences Between Traditional 
and Open Classes (with Reliability Coefficients for Items) 





Mean no. of periods in which [ 








activity occurred (0-6 range)! 






Item 


Open X 


Traditional X | 


t 




General Organization, Activities 










Language arts, English 


3.15 


1.38 


3.00 * 


.68 


Spelling 


2.11 


.83 


2.19 


.79 


Mathematics 


2.73 


.79 


3.42** 


.86 


Social Studies 


1.62 


.29 


2.77** 


.59 


Reading 


4.10 


2.08 


4.66*""* 


.61 


Structured writing 


3 22 


1 63 


2.54* 


.78 


Creative writing 


.53 


.00 


2.84** 


.62 


WorkinB: with oroblems 


2.22 


.50 


3 24** 


RS 


All same individual activity 


.48 


2.75 


4.38*** 


.93 


All same group activity 


.21 


1.33 


. , „** 
3.18 


.25 


2 or more diff. simultaneous 










individual activities 


3.51 




4.96*** 


.71 


Simultaneous individual and 






2.86 * 




group activities 


3.57 


1.71 


.82 


Disruptive activity shift 


.08 


.71 


3.32** 


.50 


Teacher activities 










Talking with total class 


1.08 


3.71 


5.78*** 


.84 


Talking with 1 student 


5.29 


4.17 


** 

2.75 


.70 


Lecturing 


.17 


.75 


1 2.97 


.73 


Disciplining 


1.08 


2.63 


i *** 
: 4.54 

j 


.77 


Talks about Ss' work 


2.29 


1.38 


; 2.21 


.21 


Starts whole class on task 


.73 


1.88 


1 3.30** 


.42 


Starts group on task 


1.62 


.75 


I2.35* 


.33 


Starts individual on task 


2.64 


.96 


[4.49*** 


.89 


Shows hostility, frowns 


1 .72 


1,92 


2.95** 


.74 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 
Observation Form Items Showing Significant Differences Between Traditional 
and Open Classes (with Reliability Coefficients for Items) 





Mean no. of periods in which 
activity occurred (0-6 ran.^o) 




Item 


Open X 


Traditional X 


t 


R 

kk 


Tries to stop disruptive activity 


.50 


1.71 


4.44*** 


.81 


Asks questions of class 


.33 


1.63 


** 

3.67 


.48 


Asks question of individual 


3.88 


2.46 


2.95*'' 


.84 


Gives requested help 


2.84 


1-75 


2 . 23* 


.31 


Rejects student idea 


.04 


.46 


* 

2.33 


.36 


Calls on S after offer 


.83 


2.08 


2.51* 


.63 


Warns 


.38 


1.04 


2.37* 


.71 


Scolds 


.38 


1.17 


* 

2.47 


.54 


Shows annoyance 


.73 


1.67 


* 

2.68 


.61 


Criticizes , disapproves 


.90 


2.08 


3.53 


.62 


Suggests^ guides 


2.69 


1.33 


2.71 


.66 


Refuses permission 


.08 


.46 


* 

2.30 


.25 


Speech inaudible (to observer) 


.58 


.13 


■k 

2.20 


.43 


Student activities 










5 or more Ss fidgeting 


1.72 


3.50 


3.03 


.72 


S starts task on own 


2.30 


.54 


-k-k-k 

4.63 


.94 


S works on floor 


3.69 


79 


6 . 20*** 


. OH 


S talks about nonclass topic 


3.48 


2.38 


2.23* 


.71 


S-T discussion of work 




^ . Uo 


^ 1 /. 
J . m 


♦ C5D 


S-S academic discussion 


^ ?S 
o . £-j 




ickic 


. /D 


S helps S 


2.49 


.63 


5.22 


.84 


S competes with S 


.27 


1.13 


2.36 


.29 


Ss work together 


4.10 


1.67 


5.61 


.81 


S presents work to class or group 


.13 


.58 


2.09* 


.51 


S shifts own activity 


1 2.51 


.54 


*** 

3.86 


.92 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 
Observation Form Items Showing Significant Differences Between Traditional 



and Open Classes (with Reliability Coefficients for Items) 





Mean no. of periods in which 








activity occurred (0-6 ranj^e) 






Item 


Open X 


Traditional X 




R 

KK 


S gets or replaces material 
or equipment on own 


4.09 


1»58 


4.64*** 


.91 


Ss form own work group 


1.03 


.21 


* 

2.31 


.68 


S offers response (raises hand) 


.34 


1.63 


3.99 


.71 


Ss share, cooperate 


3.70 


1.83 


3.63** 


.80 


^ class or more working 










intently, with T attention 


1.30 


3.25 


3.38 


.55 


^ class or more working in- 






*** ■ 




tently with no T attention 


4.83 


2.00 


5.96 


.90 


5 or more Ss attending to T 


1.68 


3.75 


3.76*** 


.52 


2 or more Ss not attending 






3.31 • 

1 




to T (when expected) 


1.38 


3.08 


,57 



* p <.05 

** i> <;,01 
*** p <.001 
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TABLE 5 



Observation Form Ratings Showing Significant Differences Between Traditional 
and Open Classes (with Reliability Coefficients for Items) 





Mean rating (1-6 range) 




Item 


Open X 


Traditional X 


t 


R 

k-k 


Student activity ratings 










S work self-sustaining (6) - 
S work T-dependent (l)a 


4. 14 


1.92 


6.26 


.88 


Mostly convergent tasks (1) - 
Mostly divergent tasks (6) 


3.96 


2 .04 


4. 19 


.85 


Ss move much (6) - little 
movement (1)^ 


4.32 


2.62 


5.58 


.82 


Ss have no voice in determing 

activities (1)- tot. resp. for (6) 


4.18 


2.58 


4.55 


.78 


Ss always follov) own interests (6)- 
follow prescribed plan (1)^ 


3.27 


1.21 


7.07 


.89 


Ss talk freely (6) - Ss talk 
at T direction (1)^ 


4.58 


3.42 


3.83**"^ 


.83 


Single common activities (1) - 

Varied simultaneous activities (6) 


5.39 


2.58 


7.38*** 


.94 


Ss show much initiative (6) - 
Show no initiative (1)^ 


3.51 


. 2.54 


-k-k 

2.81 


.58 


Ss compliant (1) - independent (6) 


4.69 


2.92 


5.90 


.84 


Ss always work at ox>7u pace (6) - 
common pace aimed at (1)^ 


4.01 


2.08 


5.47 


.89 


a 

Ss active (6) - Ss passive (1) 


4. 15 


3.37 


* 

2.37 


.23 


Ss have no choices (1) - 
Constantly choosing (6) 


4.76 


2.58 


6.69 


.90 


Ss uninvolved in class activities 
(1) - highly involved (6) 


4.58 


3.96 


2.05* 


.00 


Ss work with no T intervention (6)- 
Close T supervision (1)^ 


j 3.67 


2.08 


5.46*** 


.84 


Ss set no goals (1) - Ss set 
all goals (6) 


j 4.06 


2.55 


4.29 


.77 


Classroom atmosphere ratings 


i 








Creative (6) - uncreative (1)^ 


i 3.76 


2.62 


3.07** 


.77 


:DTp (1) - relaxed (6) 


■ 5.36 


4.67 


'k 

2.39 


.32 



TABLE 5 (Continued) 

Observation Form Ratings Showing Significant Differences between Traditional 



and Open Classes (with Reliability Coefficients for Items) 





Mean rating (1-6 range) 




Item 


Open X 


Traditional X 


t 


R 

kk 


Diverse materials in use (6) - 
Ss all use same (1)^ 


4.41 


1.63 


7.26'''''* 


.95 


Class accepting (6) rejecting (1) 


3.94 


3.08 


2.54* 


.46 


iented (6) 


3.70 


2.33 


4.09 


.68 


Cooperative (5) - competitive (1)^ 


3.96 


2.96 


3.59 


.44 


Business-like (1) - informal (6) 


5.19 


4.00 


3*82 


,74 




4.22 


3.62 


2.31* 


.62 




4.58 


J . 5o 


2.99 


.54 


a 

Without rules (6) - many rules (1) 


3.37 


2.00 


_ ^ ^ <<^7v 

5.83 


.81 


Full of stimuli (6) = Devoid of 
stimuli (1)^ 


4.25 


2.46 


, _ , *** 
4.51 


.80 


Repetitive (1) Extremely varied (6) 


4.68 


3.54 


3.04 


.43 


Rigid re procedures (1) - 
Flexible re procedures (6) 


4.81 


3.41 


*** 

4.73 


.84 


Random sequence of events (6) - 
Orderly sequence of events (1) 


2. 79 


1.04 


4.90 


.74 


Activity spun Lane u as (6) - 

Activity ordered, planned (1)^ 


2.90 


1.29 


4.76*** 


.78 


Oriented to novel, unusual (6) - 
Not so oriented (1)^ 


3.49 


1 oo 
JL . 


4.45*** 


.70 


Teacher activity ratings 










Critical (1) - praising (6) 


4.81 


4.00 


z.:)5 


.77 


Frequently used ridicule, sarcasm 
(1) - Never used (6) 


5.71 


5.04 


2.19* 


.83 


Consults with individuals or 

groups (6) - never consults (1) 


4.66 


3.58 


3.94*** 


.74 


Encouraged 'exploration' (6) - 
Discouraged ^exploration' (1) 


3.73 


3.04 


2,23" 


.47 


Not permissive (1) - Very per- 
missive (6) 


4.63 


3.42 


4.29*** 


.64 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 

Observation Form Ratings Showing Significant Differences between Traditional 



and Open Classes (with Reliability Coefficients for Items) 





Mean rating; (1-6 range) 




Item 


Open X 


Traditional X 


t 


R 

kk 


Mostly lectures (1) - 
never lectures (6) 


5.11 


3.54 


5.78 


.91 


T always directs class activiticzs 
(1) " Ss always direct (6) 


3.49 


1.92 


H.53 


.72 


Constantly gives individual atten- 
tion (6) - Never gives (1)^ 


4.35 


3,21 


4,31*** 


.76 


Promotes S independence, autonomy (6) 
- Discourages ind., aut. (1)^ 


3.87 


2.67 


3.53 


.74 


Discourages open S expressiveness 
(I) - Encourages open S expr. (6) 


4.97 


3.92 


2.83** 


1 
1 



* p <.05 
** p <.01 
*** p <.001 



^' Scale values on these items have been reversed to clarify presentation in 
this table. 
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and "tables/desks in rows**--and therefore do not seem to represent as clearly real 
differences between thp types of class). 

The mean scores shown in Table 4 refer to the average number of 5-minute 
observation periods during which a particular activity was observed. Since there 
were six observation periods in each observation session, the maximum possible 
score is six in each case, the minimum, zero. 

Although the first eight items in this table, referring to specific aca- 
demic subjects and activities, all show higher scores in the open classes, this 
should not be taken to mean that more total time is devoted to these in open 
classes. It is more likely to reflect the fact, as shown in the next four items, 
that children in traditional classes were much more likely to be all engaged in 
the same activity at any one time, while children in open classes were more likely 
to be occupied with varied simultaneous activities. More specific topics were 
checked in the open class protocols because different children were working on 
different things during the same periods. Ac :ivity shifts also tended to be 
judged somewhat more ''disruptive" in the traditional classes (but it should be 
noted that the mean scores were quite low for both types of class). 

In the next section of the table, concerned with teacher activities, it 
can be seen that teachers in open classes did more talking about students' work, 
more frequently started individuals and groups on tasks, asked more questions of 
individuals, gave more requested help, and did more suggesting and guiding; while 
teachers in traditional classes spent more time talking with the total class, 
lecturing, disciplining, more frequently started the whole class on a task, showed 
hostility, tried to stop disruptive activity, asked questions of the whole class, 
called on students, criticized, and showed annoyance. The higher score for "speech 
inaudible" in open classes was due to the fact that teachers in these classes 
spent more time speaking with individual children or small groups; if this occurred 
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when other activities wore going on, or in parts of the classroom distant from the 
observer, the teacher's speech was difficult or impossible to hear. 

Students in the open classes were more likely to initiate their own tasks, 
work on the floor, discuss their work with the teacher or each other, help each 
oLher and work together, shift their own activities, get or replace their o^m 
material or equipment, form their own work groups, cooperate, and work without 
teacher attention. Students in the traditional classes more frequently fidgeted, 
competed with each other, offered responses, worked intently with teacher attention, 
and were more likely to be in a situation in which attention to the teacher was 
expected (and thus were higher than students in open classes both on "attending^' 
and ''not attending" when such attention was expected). 

The global ratings, shown in Table 5, manifest differences consistent with 
those shown with the "sign" system categories. The major differentiating qualities 
in the "student activity" portion of the table involve student involvement, freedom 
to move around and talk, self-direction, decision-making, and initiative, all of 
which were rated higher in the open classes. The classroom atmosphere was rated 
as being more cooperative, informal, friendly, varied, flexible and spontaneous 
in open classes. There were relatively fewer significant and sizeable differences 
between teachers in the two types of classes. The open class teachers were rated 
as more 'likely to take a "consultation" role, more permissive, less likelj^ to 
lecture, or direct all class activities, more likely to promote students' autonomy 
and expressiveness, and more likely to give individual attention. 

A smaller number of items from the teachers' class description questionnaires 
significantly differentiated the types of class. These are shown in Table 6. The 
differences which do appear here, however, are generally in agreement with those 
obtained with the observation system, and show the open classes to be less scheduled 
and to have more independent study time, while the children in open classes are freer 
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TABLE 6 

Teacher Class Description Items Showing Significant Differences between 

Traditional and Open Classes 



Item 


Mean score (1-5 range) 




Open X 


Traditional X 


t 


1) Time scheduling, 

(all activiJl:ies prearranged=l , 
nothing preairranged=5) 


2.75 


1.33 


2.24 


11) Study places. 

(Each child works at 
own desk or table=l3 
work in many places=5) 


4.50 


2.33 


2.67 


14) Class as whole,, 

(T attention directed to, 

mn^ f~ f'imp = 1 almn^t* 

never=5) 


4.25 


2.67 


3. 90 


19) T acts as 

Discuss ion- leader , 
T-selected topics, 
(most of time=5 3 almost 
never=l)^ 


1.2.0 


J. UU 


2.35 


23) Independent stuay time 
available . (none=l, 
as need arises=5) 


4.50 


3.33 


* 

2.65 


frcely=5 5 only when 
called on=l)^ 


3.50 


2.00 


-k-k 

4.39 


42) Children get own materials, 
(freely at any time=5,j 
only with permission 1)^ 


3.25 


1.33 


2.41 



*p <.05 
**p <.01 

^* Scale values on these items have been reversed to clarify presentation 
in this table. 
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to talk and get their own materials, and more likely to work at single assigned 
spots; and the teachers in open classes more frequently act as discussion leaders 
and less frequently direct their attention to the class as a whole. 

These various items which are thus significantly differentiated between the 
open and traditional classes in this study seem on the whole quite consistent with 
the various discussions of the characteristics of open education in the literature. 
The classes are different on such dimensions as student freedom of choice and move- 
ment, autonomy, opportunity to make choices and to influence decisions about class 
activities, participation in group activities, cooperation, and involvement. The 
open classes were more varied, were more stocked with stimuli of various kinds, 
and were more likely to have multiple activities going on simultaneously. Teachers 
in open classes played more of a consulting, discussion-leading role, and spent less 
time lecturing and making formal presentations. Open classroom teachers also spent 

less time in disciplinary activities, possibly because of a difference in definitions 

2 

of "unacceptable*' behavior. 
2 

To investigate this possibility of a difference in definition, the attempt was 
made to determine whether childrens' disruptive behavior was actually different 
between the two types of class. Mean scores for traditional and open classes on 
various observation system items which might be considered to reflect child mis- 
behavior (directly or indirectly) were examined. Tliese are shown in the following 



table: 



TABLE 7 

Mean Child 'Misbehavior' Items in Traditional and Open Classes 



Items 



Mean No. of periods in which activity occurred 



Open X 



Traditional X 



Hkk 



Socializing 

Running 

Yelling 

Horseplay 

Daydreaming 

Tattling 

Arguing 

Ignores teacher request or 



3.10 
.61 
.59 
2.24 
2.28 
.36 
.80 



3.21 
.71 
1.08 
2.25 
2.67 
.21 
1.00 



.00 
.53 
.07 
.43 
.23 
.00 
.30 



demand 

Resists, disobeys teacher 
Commands, threatens 



.25 
.21 
.30 



.67 
.33 
.38 



.59 
.22 
.04 



Footnote continues on page 37 
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. Thus the classes selected for this study seem to have been clearly and 
significantly differentiated on dimensions central to most operational definitions 
of "open" education. However, it should be pointed out that most of the classes were 
not at the extremes on most of these items. Perhaps it would be most accurate to 
consider them as representing fairly clear "tendencies toward" openness or 
traditionalness. In any case, the reader can get the clearest idea of the actual 
characteristics of and differences between .the two sets of classes in this study 
by examining the mean scores and differences . shown in Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Factor Analyses 

In order to reduce the large number of measures of children's characteristics 
to a workable number, and to identify the basic elements involved in these various 
data-sets, factor analysis was applied to each of them, including the 3rd grade 
achievement test and cognitive ability measures, the orientation and motive scale 
scores, the 4th grade achievement and cognitive skill measures, the social attitude 
scale scores, the self- and class-evaluation items, and the teacher ratings of 



None of these was a statistically significant difference. The only differences 
which approached significance were for "yelling" (p=,18) and "ignores teacher request 
or demand" (p=.08). However, these and the other categories (with the exception 
of "tattling") do show slightly greater frequencies for the traditional classes. 
In addition, there was a small but significant difference, shown in Table 4, in 
"disruptive activity shifts", the traditional classes being more disruptive. 
Thus there does seem to have been a small difference in child behavior to which 
the teachers were, at least in part, responding. But since the teacher discipline 
categories were significantly different between the traditional and open classes, 
while the child 'misbehavior* categories generally were not, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that a difference in the definitions and lattitudes of socially 
acceptable behavior between the two types of class (as well, perhaps, as a 
difference in what is considered an appropriate teacher response to such behavior) 
was a more important determinant of these teacher behaviors. (That the teachers 
in traditional classes perceived their students' misbehavior as greater than did 
teachers in open classes is shown by a correlation of -.33 (p <.01) between a 
teacher rating factor of "undisciplined activity" and type of class--where a 
negative correlation indicates a higher level in traditional classes--shown in 
Table 19, Appendix A. At the same time, however, the children's own rated 
perception of disruptiveness in their classes was not significantly different 
between traditional and open classes (r~.05), also shown in Table 19). 
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students. 

Factor analysis is a statistical procedure for grouping items or scale 

scores based on their inter-relationships, (i.e. intercorrelations) allowing 

one to identify a smaller number of underlying dimensions, or "factors". Each 

factor Is defined through an examination of the "loadings" of all items on it, 

(A "loading" is essentially the correlation of the item with the overall factor.) 

The items with the highest loadings are the most important in determining the 

meaning of the factor. All of the factors in these analyses were "rotated" to 

"orthogonal simple structure"; the rotated factors resulting from this procedure. 

tend to be uncorrelated with each other and to be maximally simple and meaningful. 

To describe these analyses more technically, squared multiple correlations were 

used as diagonal elements in all but two of the factor analyses. For these two 

(involving the achievement test and creativity items, and the teacher ratings 

of students) the multiple correlations could not be computed, so the maximum 

off-diagonal correlations were used as diagonals, Varimax rotations were applied 

to factors with eigenvalues greater than one. 

The tables that follow (8 through 13) present the item loadings, commun- 
2 

alities (h ; the combined contribution of an item to all fhe factors within one 
factor analysis), and the percentage of the total variance from all the items or 
scores accounted for by each factor. Interpretations of the factors, within each 
factor analysis follow: 

Third Grade Achievement and Cognitive Ability Test Factor . 

The various subscores included in this factor analysis (shown in Table 8) 
cluster together into one large and coherent factor, with no low loadings. There 
is no clear differentiation, in the distribution of loadings, between the 
achievement and the ability measures, or between any of the skill areas sampled. 
We will refer to this factor, in the remainder of this report, as "prior achievement 
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TABLE 8 

Prior (3rd Grade) Achievement Tost and Cognitive Ability Factor 



Subscores 


Loadings 


h- 


Arithmetic concepts (Iowa) 


.92 


.85 


Verbal ability (Cog- Abils. Test) 


.89 


.79 


Reference materials (Iowa) 


.86 


.73 


Quantitative ability (Cog. Abils. Test) 


.85 


.72 


Arithmetic problems (Iowa) 


.85 


.72 


Map reading (Iowa) 


.83 


.69 


Vocabulary (Iowa) 


.82 


.68 


Reading (Iowa) 


.82 


.67 


Graphs and Tables (Iowa) 


.81 


.65 


Language Usage (Iowa) 


.77 


.60 


Punctuation (Iowa) 


.75 


.56 


Nonverbal cognitive ability (Cog. Abils. Test) 


.74 


.55 


Spelling (Iowa) 


.74 


.55 


Capitalization (Iowa) 


.65 


.42 


Percent variance 


67.8 
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bearing in mind that cognitive abilities are substantial contributors to the factor. 
Student Prcferonce, Hotivo, and Oriontation Factors 

The eleven student preference, motive and orientation scales produced four 
factors, shown in Table 9, Following are the names assigned to the factors, and 
some discussion of the rationale for the assignment of each name: 

Factor I - Compliant.^ conforming orientation . There are two scales with 
substantial loadings on this factor: ''bureaucratic orientation" and " social 
desirability". Since the first involves reliance on authority, being guided by 
institutional rules, and conformity, and the second involves the description of 
oneself as following socially accepted and valued norms and standards, the essence 
of the common underlying dimension seems accurately conveyed by "compliance" and 
"coufonnity". The moderate negative loadings for "intrinsic motivation" (which 
involves participating in an activity for one's own pleasure, rather than for 
external rewards) and "personal expression orientation" (a preference for 
"open-ended" situations) are also consistent with the factor's interpretation, 
seeming logically opposed to social conformity and a concern with following rules. 

Factor II - Personal control orientation . Three items had substantial 
positive loadings on this factor: "responsibility for positive outcomes", 
"responsibility for negative outcomes", and "locus of instigation". It refers, 
therefore, to the child's belief that he is generally responsible for ini tiatj.n^ 
his own activities and behavior, and is also generally responsible for the outcomes 
of his behavior, including both positive and negative outcomes. "Personal control 
orientation" thus refers to control over both aspects of behavior - instigation 
and outcome. 

Factor III - Autonomous achievement orientation . Although "generality of 
strong task preferences" is the only scale with a high loading on this factor, 
three other achievement-related scales have their highest loadings (although only 
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TABLE 9 

Student Profercnce, Motive, and Orientation Factors 



Scales 




Loadin 


gs 






I 


II 


III 


IV 


h2 


Bureaucratic orientation (SEPS) 


.81 


.20 


-.11 


-.13 


.73 


Social desirability 


61 




_ OQ 

" • U J 


- . 09 


.40 


Responsibility for positive 
outcomes (1+) 


-.06 


.60 


.19 


-.10 


.41 


Responsibility for negative 
outcomes (I-) 




• Do 


. 07 


-.09 


.35 


Locus of instigation 






• Zo 


.40 


.51 


Generality of strong 
task preferences 


.05 


.15 


.77 


.06 


.61 


Achievement motivation 


-.14 


.18 


.37 


-.26 


.26 


Intrinsic motivation 


- . 33 


1 3 




on 


.29 


Fear of failure 


.22 


-.22 


-.28 


.14 


.19 


Preference for open classes 


-.05 


-.14 


.01 


.65 


.44 


Personal expression (vs. struc- 
tured role) orientation 


-.33 


.01 


-.08 


.56 


.43 


Percent variance 


22.3 


18.3 


11.7 


9.3 
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moderate) on this factor, '^achievement motivation", "intrinsic motivation", and 
"fear of failure". The achievement orientation represented by this factor is called 
"autonomous" primarily because of the contribution of "intrinsic motivation" which 
implies engaging in achievement activities for one's own goals and on one's own 
initiative (the small but positive loading for "locus of instigation" is also 
consistent with this). The other items indicate that the quality described by 
this factor involves a broad variety of interests and an orientation toward moderate 
levels of risk in achievement situations. 

Factor IV - Preference for open situations . The two scales with the highest 
loadings on this factor are "preference for open classes" and "personal expression 
orientation". Because "personal expression orientation" refers to a variety of 
kinds of situations in which one is free to explore and develop one's own approach 
(as opposed to pre-defined and highly structured situations) and thus is more 
general than a preference for a particular kind of class, the factor is called 
"preference for open situations". 'Fhe two scales are quite similar in that they 
have a substantial area of overlap; the class preference scale has items vyhich 
refer to several aspects of classroom 'openness', some of which involve the oppor- 
tunity to initiate and direct one's own activities, to express oneself freely; the 
personal expression orientation scale refers to a variety of situations, including 
classrooms. The moderate loading for "locus of instigation" is also consistent, 
in that in an open situation one is relatively free to initiate one's own activities. 
Fourth Grade Achievement Test^ Inquiry, and Creativity Factors 

A number of items which seemed to reflect cognitive skills and knowledge 
were included in this factor analysis. Among these were the California Achievement 
Test subscores (from the test given at the end of the 4th grade), the inquiry item 
response codes (including the coders' assessments of writing quality), and the 
creativity response codes* The factor loadings for these subscores and coded items 
are shown in Table 10, The factors were given the following names: 
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TABLE 10 

4th Grade Achievement Test, Inquiry, and Creativity Factors 



Subtest or item 


Loadings 






I 


II 


III 




Math computation (CAT) 


.82 


.12 


.04 


.68 


Punctuation (CAT) 


.76 


.33 


.26 


.74 


Capitalization (CAT) 


Jk 


.19 


.22 


.64 


Reading comprehension (CAT) 


.74 


.19 


.11 


.60 


Math concepts (CAT) 


.72 


.12 


.15 


.56 


Math problems (CAT) 


.69 


.24 


.06 


.53 


Spelling (CAT) 


.68 


.17 


.29 


.57 


Vocabulary (CAT) 


.68 


.24 


.10 


.53 


Language usage and structure (CAT) 


.59 


.24 


.10 


.42 


Math fractions (CAT) 


.52 


.02 


-.03 


.28 


Writing quality 


.50 


.47 


.17 


.50 


Inquiry-completeness of responses 


..29 


.91 


.16 


.93 


Inquiry-no. of informative responses 


.22 


.91 


.28 


.95 


Inquiry - no. of indirect responses 


.16 


.88 


.32 


.90 


Inquiry - no. of high-inference responses 


.21 


.84 


.21 


.79 


Inquiry - no. site-extended responses 


.23 


.60 


.15 


.44 


Uses , - 7o rare responses 


.14 


.10 


.76 


.60 


Uses - number of responses 


.28 


.28 


.68 


.62 


Patterns - number of responses 


.16 


.32 


.47 


.35 


Patterns - % rare responses 


.00 


.13 


.38 


.16 


Percent variance 


43.9 


13.3 


7.2 
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Factor I - Achievement test performance . All of the achievement test 
subscores had high loadings on this factor and no other. In addition, the measure 
of "writing quality" has its highest loading on this factor (although it loads 
almost equally highly on the second factor). There is little ambiguity about the 
interpretation of this factor. 

Factor II - Inquiry skill . The interpretation of this factor is also quite 
clear. The loadings of all the inquiry coded items are quite high; "writing quality 
(which was rated from the same responses) is moderate. According to this analysis, 
skill at developing a workable problem-solving strategy is unrelated to either 
standard academic achievement or creativity. 

Factor III - Creativity . All of the coded items from the "uses" and the 
"patterns" measures had moderate-to-high loadings on this factor. Although the 
fact that the "uses" loadings were higher than the "patterns" loadings might lead 
one to consider this primarily a verbal creativity factor, it seems more parsi- 
monious to consider it a general creativity factor inasmuch c s the patterns items 
have no higher loadings on any other factor. 
Social Attitude Factors 

The eleven attitude and value scales were included in a single factor 
analysis, resulting in five factors, shown in Table 11. These were given the 
following names: 

Factor I - Self-confidence . Three scales have their highest loadings on 
this factor — "tolerance for differences", "assertion responsibility'', and "self- 
esteem"* The combination of thinking well of oneself (self-esteem), and feeling 
sufficiently sure of oneself to believe in stating one's opinions even if unpopular 
(assertion) primarily suggested the quality of "self-confidence"; on the assumption 
that acceptance of oneself relates to acceptance of others, the high loading of 
"tolerance for differences" is also consistent with this interpretation. 
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TABLE 11 

Social Attitude Factors 



Scales 


Loadings 




I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 




Tolerance for differences 
(heterogeneity) 


. D / 




• Uo 


• 12 


. iz 


• Ho 


Assertion responsibility 


• ^0 


• uo 


- • uo 


• u J 


- • lo 


. J / 


Self-esteem 


• D I. 


1 7 


- • U i 


_ 1 *7 


- • Ul 




Equality of representation 


07 


• OD 


- • U J 


• Uo 


. U/ 


7*^ 


Equality of participation 


.38 


.45 


.07 


-.24 


-.17 




Willingness to compromise 


.06 


.23 


.11 


.08 


.11 


.09 


Concern for others 


- • iO 




s ^ 
. o3 


.02 


f\ o 

. Oo 


.77 


Value on group activities 


.07 


-.05 


.38 


.01 


-.20 


1 Q 


Cooperation (vs. competition) 


.23 


.10 


.25 


-.19 


.10 


.17 


Value on decision-making 
autonomy 


.01 


.11 


.01 


.82 


-.01 


.68 


Value on task self-direction 


-.03 


.08 


-.05 


-.02 


.65 


.43 


Percent variance 


».3 


12.9 


12.1' 


10.9 


9.5 
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Factor II - Democratic attitudes . Three of the original four "ueraocraLic 
attitude" scales have their highest loadings on this facLor (although the loading 
for one of them, "willingness to comnromisf»" is not very high), "Equality of 
representation" is by far the strongest contributor to this factor and is perhaps 
the closest of these scales to the essence of democracy. "Equality of participa- 
tion" is moderate and consistent. The democratic attitude subscale which does not 
load on this factor, "assertion responsibility" does bear a logical relationship 
to Factor I, as has been pointed out, and represents a fairly sophisticated aspect 
of the notion of democracy, one which is perhaps not yet integrated with other aspects 
of democracy for children of this age. (In a prior developmental study--Solomon 
et al, 1972 — evidence was found that a value on compromise developed later than 
other democratic values among urban elementary school children.) 

Factor III - Concern for others . Although three scales load highest on 
this factor, one of them, "concern for others", is so much stronger than the others 
that the factor was given the same name. The other two scales, "value on group 
activities" and "cooperation" seem consistent in that both involve working with and 
helping others. 

Factor IV - Decision-makin^ autonomy . This factor and Factor V are each 
one-scale factors. Although the possibility of rotating fewer factors was 
considered, each of them seemed of sufficient theoretical interest to keep them 
separate. The title assigned to this factor directly reflects the single high- 
loading scale, "value on decision -making autonomy". 

Factor V - Value on self -direction . This factor also solely represents a 
single high-loading scale, "value on task self-direction". 
Students Self- and Class-Evaluation Factors 

Eight separate items, asking for children's evaluations of their learning, 
enjoyment of school, and perceptions of the class social atmosphere, were included 
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in this factor analysis, the results of which are shown in Table 12, 

Factor T - EnToyment of class . The two highest loading items on this factor 
were the children's ratings of school as having been "fun" and "intcres ting"/during 

/ 

that year. Another item, referring to the number of social isolates in tjjfe class, had 
its highest loading (a weak negative one) on this factor, while the q'illd's rating 

of the amount learned during the year had a moderate positive loc^'uing. Apparently, 

/ 

perceived social integration and learning each contributed slir.:|^tly to children's 
enjoyu/^nt of their classes. ^ 

Fac tor II - Social involvement (friends ) , The two hi,4?i - 1 oading i t ems on 

I 

this factor rofer to the child's friendly involvement with c^her ciiildren in the 
class. The cV^l^d's assessment of the amount learned during| the year and of the 
frequency of c]i||i^dren's helping one another in the class a|.so have moderate. 



positive loading'^^j^ i 

Factor III - Perceived disruptiveness in class . This factor has only one 
'high loading item, "How often do kids in this class get mad at each other or fight?", 
but was kept as a separate factor because it seemed potentially interesting to 
investigate by itself, A low-moderate negative loading for a rating of children's 
helping one another also occurs and is consistent with the factor label. 
Teachers * Ratin^s-of-Students Factors 

factor analysis of the 30 teacher student-rating items resulted in five 
factors, shown in Table 13. Interpretations of the factors follow: 

Fac tor I - Autonomous iiitellec tual orientation . The nine items with high 
loadings on this factor form a coherent group. The orientation is called 
"intellectual" because of the presence of such ratings as "reflective, thinks", 
"curious about many things", "skilled at problem solving", and "strong interests 
in many areas". The two creativity ratings with high loadings ("creative verbally" 
and "creative with materials") are not explicitly represented in the factor title. 



RJC 
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TABLE 12 

_ • Students' Self- and Class-Evaluation Factors 



Items 


Loadings 




I 


II 


III 


J- 
n 


How much fun have you had 
in school this year? 


.80 


.29 


-.03 


.72 


How interesting have yoa 
found school this year? 


.73 


.29 


.03 


.62 


How mciny kids do you think don't have 
many friends in this class? 


-.25 


.01 


.05 


.06 


How many of the other kids do you 
think would like to stay close 
friends with you? 


.20 


.81 


-.11 


.71 


How many kids in this class would 
you like to stay close friends with? 


.07 


.71 


-.04 


.52 


How much do you think you have 
learned in school this year? 


.33 


,35 


.13 


.25 


How often do kids in this class 
help each other? 


.14 


.32 


-.28 


.20 


How often do kids in this cl-^^ss 
get mad at each other or fight? 


-.01 


-.03 


.81 


.66 


Percent variance 


34.4 


15.7 


13.7 
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TABLE 13 

Teachers' Student-Rating Factors 



Item 


Loadings 




I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


h2 


Creative verbally 


.81 


.14 


.11 


.13 


-.11 


.72 


Curious ibout many things 


.79 


.13 


.05 


.20 


.16 


.72 


Sets problems for self 


.75 


.09 


.30 


.27 


-.03 


.74 


Reflective, thinks 


.75 


.14 


.37 


.14 


-.06 


.74 


Skilled at problem-solving 


.72 


.12 


.40 


.18 


.01 


.73 


Strong interests in many areas 


.71 


.08 


.13 


.28 


-.08 


.61 


Gives opinion, even if unpop. 


.71 


-.28 


-.06 


.22 


-.03 


.64 


Creative with materials 


.61 


.18 


.08 


.09 


.18 


.44 


Likes to initiate own tasks 


.57 


.07 


.27 


.35 


-.38 


.67 


Respects others' opinions 


.16 


.85 


.12 


.10 


.27 


.85 


Respects others' rights 


-.01 


.80 


.26 


.14 


-.18 


.77 


Tolerant of differences 


.21 


.80 


.08 


.17 


.02 


.73 


Concerned for welfare of 
others 


.22 


.80 


.11 


.20 


-.17 


.77 


Willing to compromise 


.11 


.79 


.08 


-.01 


.07 


.65 


Impulsive, blurts out 


.19 


-.69 


-.21 


.10 


.15 


.59 


Cooperative, helpful 


.15 


.65 


.37 


.28 


-.18 


.70 


Undisciplined 


-.06 


-.59 


-.35 


-.25 


.49 


.77 


Works well without rewards 


.10 


.18 


.81 


.18 


-.07 


.74 


Needs direction, structure 


-.24 


-.20 


-.80 


-.13 


.12 


.77 


Perseveres with tasks 


.30 


.34 


.64 


.25 


- .06 


.69 


Strives to achieve 


.23 


.24 


.59 


.53 


-,05 


.75 


Avoids possible failure 


-.28 


-.28 


-.48 


-.10 


-.03 


.40 
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TABLE 13 (continued) 
Teachers' Student-Rating Factors 







Loadings 




Item 




I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 




riucn Deneriu rrom 


c lass 






99 


• Of 


- • 14 


. 00 


Cjuj oy s Class 








94 


. DM- 




.79 


ouddiiy invoivuci 




• 




in 


. 


- 09 


.4o 


V^UlllUc L. J. L. J. Vv^ 




.32 


-.20 


.32. 


.55 


.30 


• OJ 


Eager to learn 




.49 


.33 


.36 


.52 


.05 


.75 


Good self-image 




.41 


.02 


.45 


c51 


. 15 


.65 


Involved in class 


activities 


.45 


.28 


.44 


.51 


-.03 


.74 


Physically active 




.20 


-.31 


-.37 


.44 


.38 


.62 


Percent 


variance 


42.1 


15.8 


6.8 


5.2 


3.7 
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but seem consistent with both the "intellectual" and the "autonomous" aspects 
of this factor (since a creative approach to a problem is one which tends to be 
individual, unusual, and functionally adaptive). The items more directly leading 
to the inference of "autonomy" were "sets problems for self", "likes to initiate 
own tasks", and "gives opinion even if unpopular". Although the last one of these 
was included in the scale as a parallel to the "democratic attitude" items, in this 
context it seems quite consistent with the notion of autonomy (which can imply 
confidence in one's own opinions.) 

Factor II - Democratic, cooperative behavior (socially mature ) . This factor 
includes a number of items indicating social involvement, helpfulness, and respect 
and concern for others ("respects others' opinions", "respects others' rights", 
"tolerant of differences", "concerned for welfare of others", "willing to compromise", 
"cooperative, helpful"), as well as two which imply self-control (negative loadings 
for "undisciplined" and "impulsive, blurts out"), "Social maturity" is inferred 
from this combination of internal and external orientations. 

Factor III - Perseverant achievement behavior . The designation of this factor 
derives primarily from two items, "perseveres with tasks" and "strives to achieve." 
Teachers apparently see children with these characteristics as also working well 
without externally-provided rewards or structure and without needing a clear 
certainty of success. Although this factor and Factor I are both clearly achieve- 
ment-related, they seem to organize different aspects of achievement. Factor III 
involves hard work and perseverance, striving behavior, while Factor I seems more 
to represent achievement-related interests , curiosity, and the like. Although some 
children will have high scores on both of these factors, the fact that the two 
factors are uncorrelated means that there are also children who may be high on one 
and low on the other. In other words, there are children who work hard in school 
without having much interest in the work; there are others with many strong interests 
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who may not work hard in school, particularly on tasks which they don't find 
interesting. If it can be assumed that the children who persevere in class are 
conforming to class norms and teacher expectations, these two factors bear 
comparison with the distinction between ^'achievement via independence" and 
"achievement via conformity" put forward by Gough (1953), and involved in the 
research of Domino (1971) cited earlier. 

Factor IV - Involvement in class activities . The various items with high 
loadings on this factor convey a picture of energy, enthusiasm, and involvement. 
The items which most directly represent involvement ("socially involved", 
"involved in class activities", "enjoys class") seem to constitute a consistent 
nucleus, but the other items ("benefit from class", "competitive", "eager to learn", 
"good self image", "active") are consistent with it, and confirm the connotation 
of excitement and positive affect associated with "involvement". 

Factor V - Undisciplined activity . Although no item had its highest loading 
on this factor, it was kept as a separate factor because the items which had 
relatively high .loadings made an interesting and potentially useful combination. 
These were "undisciplined" and "physically active",. ("Likes to initiate own tasks" 
also has a moderate negative loading,) It is interesting that "physically active" 
appears associated with involvement and enthusiasm in Factor IV, with disruptiveness 
in Factor V, and with perseverance (negatively) in Factor III, It is possible that 
children whose energy and activity are not engaged by the class procedures are 
those who become disruptive and do not persevere. Presumably, if a child's needs 
are well "matched" by his classroom environment, he is more likely to be "involved" 
and to "persevere", and less likely to be "disruptive". In the following sections, 
this and similar aspects of the results will be examined. 
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Relationships with Outcome Measures 

The factor analyses described in the preceding sections produced a total of 
21 factors. Individual scores were derived for each child on each of these factors 
with the "complete estimation method" (Harman, 1960), Sixteen of these factors 
were considered to represent "outcome" measures, including the 4th grade Achievement 
Test, inquiry, and creativity factors, the five social attitude factors, the three 
self- and class-evaluation factors, and the five factors derived from teachers* 
ratings of students. The four preference/orientation factors represented individual 
characteristics of children and, as such, functioned as predictors or independent 
variables whose interaction with class-type was the focus of investigation. The 
intended function for the remaining factor, prior achievement and cognitive ability, 
was a dual one; in part it was to function as a "control" variable whose effect was 
to be partialled out of other relationships (so that the strength of these relation- 
ships beyond and independent of any effect of prior achievement could be determined), 
in addition it was also considered as a measure of another individual characteristic 
which might interact with the type of class to influence various outcome measures. 

Three measures which did not derive from factor analyses were also included 
in the analyses of relationships with outcomes: The measure of the "breadwinner" 
parent's occupational level was included as a rough index of socio-economic status 
and functioned, with prior achievement, as both a "control" variable and an 
"individual characteristic" variable whose interactions with class could be 
investigated. In addition, the measure of "writing quality" was included as a 
separate dependent ("outcome") index. Even though it contributed moderately to 
two of the outcome factors, the stress that some writers on open education have 
placed on the development of writing skill made it seem worthwhile to investigate 
it as a separate measure. A third separate measure was derived by summing three 
of the teachers' student-rating indices--"physically active", "impulsive, blurts out", 
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and "undisciplined". This measure, referred to as "impulsiveness/activity level", 
was intended as a rough approximation of "hyperactivity". There has been speculation 
that hyperactive children might be best served by classrooms with relatively low 
levels of stimulation. The "impulsiveness/activity level" measure was created in 
order to test this hypothesis. Because this cluster of rating items did not coalesce 
clearly in the factor analysis, it was necessary to create an index in this way in 
order to represent the characteristic. Since these rating items were also part of 
the teacher rating factor analysis, the "impulsiveness/activity" index (which is 
treated as an independent variable) was excluded from analyses in which any of the 
teacher rating factors were dependent variables, (The internal consistency 
reliability coefficient of this index was .50). 

The analyses of effects on outcomes were performed with stepwise multiple 
regression, using the program contained in the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (Nie, Bent, and Hull, 1970), The use of multiple regression as a general 
data-analytic tool, and an analogue to analysis of variance, has been discussed by 
Cohen (1968), Walberg (1971), and Kerlinger and Pedhazur (1973). The procedures 
used in the present research followed several of the suggestions of these authors. 
Multiple regression analysis allows for the investigation of the simultaneous 
effects of large numbers of independent variables on a single dependent variable. 
Among the statistics it produces are: 1) the mul tip le c or re 1 at ion - -a measure of 
the combined effect of all the independent variables on the dependent variables, 
2) the squared multiple correl^ation --which represents the proportion of the total 
variance accounted for by the set of independent variables, and 3) the standard 
partial regression coefficients - or "beta weights" - which show the relative 
influence of each of the independent variables on the dependent variables. 

The "step-wise" procedure allows one to order the sequence with which 
independent variables are added to the regression equation, and to limit the 
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independent variables to those which contribute more than a specified minimum to the 
prediction of the dependent variable. In the analyses to be described shortly, the 
independent variables were entered in four sets, in a predetermined order. Within 
each set , .variables which exceeded a specified minimum (an F value of 1.0) were 
entered in order of their contributions, strongest first, weakest last. The order 
of entry is important in step-wise regression analysis, because earlier-entered 
variables tend to appear more influential; this is particularly true if two or more 
independent variables are correlated (i.e., share common variance) --the first one 
entered will account for its own plus the common variance, leaving relatively less 
to be accounted for by the later-entered variables. A conservative ordering 
procedure was used In the present study, entering the well-established variables 
earlier, the more hypothetical ones later. The first set entered into the regression 
analysis consisted of Prior Achievement and Socio-economic status. Giving this set 
priority is analogous to controlling the effect of these variables statistically, 
as in analysis of covariance (Cohen, 1968); later-entered variables' manifested 
effects are those which remain after the effects of earlier-entered variables are 
accounted for. The second set entered consisted of a single variable--"type of class" 
(or "T"). This was "effect coded" (Kerlinger and Pedhazur, 1973), with a value of 1 
assigned to all children in open classes, and a value of -1 assigned to all children 
in traditional classes. The third set entered consisted of the measures of individual 
orientations and preferences (plus the index of "impulsiveness/activity level".) The 
fourth set was composed of variables representing interactions between type of class 
(a "categorical" measure) and each of the other independent variables (all "continuous" 
measures) . 

Cohen (1968) and others have described procedures for investigating inter- 
actions with multiple regression analysis. Multiple regression can handle only 
linear variables; but an interaction term can be made a linear variable by multiplying 
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the two (or more) interacting variables and treating the product (interaction) 
as a new independent variable whose of feet can be determined and compared with those 
of other variables. In the present analyses, the factor iscore (or standard score) 
of each continuous independent variable (including prior achievement and socio- 
economic status) was multiplied by type of class; the products were entered into 
the regression analyses as a set of interaction terms. 

In the following tables, the results of these regression analyses are 
presented. Each table includes one set of dependent variables and all independent 
variables (including "main effects" and "interactions"). The influence of the 
independent variable is represented by the "beta" (standard partial regression) 
coefficient and its statistical significance. The multiple correlation of all 
independent variables with each dependent variable, the significance of that 
multiple correlation, and the square of the multiple correlation are also shown. 
(All of these statistics are those obtained at the final step of the step-wise 
analysis). Each of these analyses was done separately for boys, girls, and the 
total sample. For every significant interaction, a graph is also presented which 
plots the regression line of the interacting continuous variable on the dependent 
variable, in traditional and open classes. 

Interpretation of beta coefficients is somewhat similar to that of correlation 
coefficients in that a positive coefficient indicates a positive effect (i.e., an 
increase in one relates to an increase in the other variable), and a negative 
coefficient indicates a negative effect. Main effects of type of class on dependent 
variables should be interpreted as a higher score for children in open classes 
when the coefficient is positive, and a higher score for those in traditional 
classes when the coefficient is negative. Interpreting the interaction terms 
is a bit more complicated and requires the graphs for a full understanding. 
Generally, however, a positive interaction coefficient indicates a more positive 
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effect between the continuous independent variable and the dependent variable in 
open than in traditional classes; while a negative interaction coefficient indicates 
a more positive effect in traditional than in open classes. The graphs will show 
whether the two regression lines intersect within the sampled ranges (i.e., whether 
the interaction is ''ordinal'* or "disordinal") , and will make it possible to compare 
the relative steepness of the two slopes. 

Relationships with Fourth Grade Achievement Test, Inquiry, and Creativity Factor 
Scores ^ and Writing Quality 

The results of the multiple regression analyses predicting each of these 
cognitive skill measures are presented in Table 14, The dependent (outcome) 
variables are presented across the top of the table; the independent (predictor) 
variables, down the side, "Main effects" are presented in the upper half of the 
table, and "interactions" and multiple correlations in the lower half. Each column 
of the table represents a single multiple regression equation. The same format 
will be followed for all tables presenting multiple correlation analyses. 

Achievement Test Performance . Fourth grade achievement test performance 

is well-predicted by the set of independent variables, as indicated by the magnitude 

2 

of the multiple correlation and the multiple R (which represents the proportion of 
variance in the dependent variable accounted for by the total set of predictors). 
Of course, by far the largest contributor to this effect is the measure of prior 
achievement. Socioeconomic status (SES) also contributes fairly substantially for 
boys, independently of the contribution of prior achievements But even after these 
prior status measures are accounted for, there are still several significant pre- 
dictors for boys, and one for girls. The negative beta shown for type of class 
indicates that, controlling for prior achievement and SES, boys* achievement test 
performance was better in traditional than in open classes. The negative beta for 
atonomous achievement orientation indicates that boys low in this orientation 
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performed better on the achievement test than those scoring high. It is possible 
that the "autonomous" aspect of this factor is inconsistent with the obedient 
application necessary to develop the skills tapped by the achievement test. The 
positive betas of the compliant, conforming orientation, though nonsignificant, 
are consistent with the idea that achievement test performance is more associated 
with compliance than with autonomy. This may help to explain also why boys' test 
performance was better in traditional classes; these classes put more stress on 
compliance and on practicing the specific skills measured by the tests, and gave 
the children less opportunity to exercise autonomous approaches to achievement. 
The negative relationship between girls' preference for open situations and achieve- 
ment test performance (i.e., the highest-achieving girls were those who did not 
state a preferrance for open situations) also seems to fit with the above comments, 
but it is puzzling to find it only for girls. The positive relationship shown 
between personal control orientation and achievement test performance for the total 
sample is consistent with other research findings of positive relationships between 
locus of control- and school achievement (see review by Solomon and Oberlander, 1974). 

Two significant interactions were also obtained for boys, one showing a joint 
effect of type of class and socioeconomic status, the other a joint effect of type 
of class and autonomous achievement orientation. The shapes of these interactions 
can be seen in Figs. 1 and 2. 

These and subsequent interaction figures represent the regression line for 
traditional classes by a solid line, and the regression line for open classes by a 
dashed line. They also present the independent continuous variable on the horizontal 
axis and the dependent (outcome) variable on the vertical axis. The midpoint shown 
on each axis represents the obtained mean on the variable; the other six points 
represent three standard deviations on each side of the mean. With the exception 
of the three non- factor indices (socioeconomic status, writing quality, and 
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Figure 1. Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and socioeconomic 
status on achievement test performance, for boys 
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Figure 2, Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and autonomous 
achievement orientation on achievement test performance, for boys 
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impulsiveness/activity level), these means and standard deviations were derived 
from factor scores; raw scores were used for the non- factor indices* The graph 
lines extend to the highest and lowest scores on the continuous independent variable 
obtained by any child in the study. Although these obtained extreme scores in most 
cases were actually less than three standard deviations from the mean, all graphs, 
for consistency, present scalo. values up to and including three standard deviations. 
Thus, in Figure 1, the SES mean for boys was 3.61, the standard deviation was 1.07, 
and the obtained high and low extremes were i and 5 (the scale points on the 
horizontal axis extending beyond these extremes being hypothetical). The points 
on the vertical axis indicate that the mean achievement test performance factor 
score for boys was -.17 and the standard deviation was 1.02. 

Figure 1 presents the interaction between type of^class and SES, for boys. 
The regression lines do not cross in the sampled range (i.e., the interactica is 
"ordinal**). Although the achievement test scores were higher in traditional classes 
all along the SES range, the difference is substantial at the lower points, minimal 
at the higher points. Boys from the more affluent families did about equally well 
in either type of class; those from less affluent families obtained higher achieve- 
ment test scores in traditional classes. (This indicates that the type of class 
main effect was produced primarily by the lower SES boys). It is possible that the 
traditional classroom is generally more consonant with the values and expectations 
of lower SES families, and that boys from such families therefore perform better 
on achievement tests in traditional classes. This finding is similar to that of 
Weiss (1973), who reported superior achievement test performance in traditional 
schools, but only in an inner city sample. 

The interaction between type of class and autonomous achievement orientation 
is sho^^m in Figure 2. This interaction qualifies the main effects which were found 
with both of these independent variables for boys. The superiority of boys* 
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achievement test performance in traditional classes (over open) holds only for those 
with high scores on autonomous achievement orientation; and the negative effect of 
that orientation on achievement test performance holds only in open classes (in the 
traditioiicti classes there appears to be essentially no relationship). It seems 
likely that a child with an autonomous orientation may be relatively encouraged to 
follow liis own directions in an open class, and that these directions may in many 
cases be inconsistent with the somewhat routinized activities which may be necessary- 
for superior achievement test performance. 

Inquiry Skill > Fewer significant predictors of inquiry skill were found. 
Boys and girls each had one significant main effect and nd significant interactions. 
Boys' scores on the preference for open situations factor related negatively to 
inquiry skill (a puzzling relationship), wh:.le girls' autonomous achievement orienta- 
tion related positively to inquiry skill--and creativity (possibly indicating that 
these skills are more consistent with autonomy and self-direction than is achievement 
test performance). 

Creativity , There were three significant predictors of boys* creativity-- 
prior achievement, and interactions involving both prior achievement and autonomous 
achievement orientation. These interactions are graphed in Figs. 3 and 4. Both of 
these appear to be **disordinal'' interactions, with the lines intersecting at about 
the center of the ranges. It can be seen, in Fig. 3, that prior achievement is 
positively related to creativity only in the open classes; the relationship in 
traditional classes is slightly negative. The interaction with autonomous achievement 
orientation (Fig. 4) looks similar; positive in the open classes, negligible 
(slightly negative) in the traditional classes. Since the correlation between 
these two independent variables (prior achievement and autonomous achievement 
orientation) is close to zero (-.05 for boys; see Table 19), it is possible that 
these interactions may represent two distinct routes to creativity in open classes. 
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Figure 3, Joint (Interaction) effect of type of class and prior 
achievement on creativity, for boys 
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Figure 4» Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and autonomous 
achievement orientation on creativity, for boys 
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Boys with general intellectual skills may find the relative freedom in open classes 
conducive to developing creativity (while in traditional classes such skills lead 
them in other directions); at the same time those with an autonomous orientation to 
achievement may express that orientation creatively in open classes, where such an 
orientation is more in keeping with the general expectations and organization. 

Writing Quality . Writing quality was predicted by prior achievement 
(positively for both sexes, but significant only for boys) and personal control 
orientation (positive for both sexes, and somewhat stronger for girls, but 
significant only for the total sample). Since writing is one of the basic skills 
which schools emphasize, it is not surprising that a measure of general achievement 
and a fairly consistent predictor of general achievement should relate to it. 
Significant interactions between type of class and preference for open situations 
were also found for writing quality among the boys and for the total sample. These 
are sho\>m in Figs. 5 and 6. The interactions represented in these figures also 
appear to be disordinal. In addition, each of the lines is clearly sloped; the 
relationship with preference for open situations is positive in open classes and 
negative in traditional. Boys who state a preference for open situations develop 
better writing skills in open classes; those who do not state such a preference 
(or do state a preference for traditional situations) develop better writing skills 
in traditional classes. This of course is what was generally expected with this 
variable: that children would perform best in the type of class with which they 
felt most comfortable, particularly with regard to outcomes considered important 
in both types of class. 

Relationships with School-Related Attitudes 

Multiple regression analyses predicting self-confidence, democratic attitudes 
concerns for others, autonomy, and value on self -direction are presented in Table 15 
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Figure 5. Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and preference 
for open situations on writing quality, for boys 
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Figure 6. Joint (interaction) effect of typo of class and preference for 
open situations on writing quality, for total sample 
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Self "Confidence . Self-confidence was significantly predicted by prior 
achievement for boys, by autonomous achievement orientation for girls (both positive 
relationships), and by compliant, conforming orientation for both sexes (a negative 
relationship). It is interesting that boys' self-confidence is apparently enhanced 
by a high level of academic achievement, while girls' is not. This finding bears 
comparison with results obtained in a number of studies reported by Crandall (1969) 
showing that girls' stated achievement expectancies were more likely to be under- 
estimated, relative to their own prior performance, than were boys' achievement 
expectancies. Girls' self-confidence seems to derive from other sources. In 
addition to the positive relationship with autonomous achievement orientation, 
shown in Table 15, inspection of the correlations in Table 19 (Appendix A) reveals 
that girls* self-confidence also relates positively to creativity, writing quality, 
and the teacher rating of autonomous intellectual orientation. Girls with autonomous, 
individualistic orientations, and who perform well in areas other than the standard 
academic appear to be those with high levels of self-esteem. It is possible that 
self-confidence is the prior characteristic here; that only girls who are initially 
self-confident are able to be independent and autonomous, and to explori^ these areas. 
That self-confidence may be a relatively stable trait may be indicated by the fact 
that it relates only to measures of individual characteristics, not to any 
environmental measures (including type of class and the various interactions with 
type of class) • 

Democratic Attitudes . Democratic attitudes also manifested only main effects 
with individual characteristics; girls' prior achievement and boys' autonomous 
achievement orientation each demonstrated significant positive relationships. Since 
the multiple correlations for this variable were relatively weak (only one being 
significant), the relationships difficult to interpret and away from the focus of 
the present research (which is on main effects of, and interactions with type of class), 
i**hese two effects will not be discussed further at this point. 
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Concern Cor Others . Concern for others was also not very well predicted, on 
the whole. For girls, none of the independent variables reached the minimum criterion 
for inclusion in the regression equation, so the regression analysis was not done. 
For boys, there was a single significant effect, shown by the positive beta for the 
type of class by autonomous achievement orientation interaction. This interaction 
is plotted in Figure 7, and can be seen to be clearly disordinal; the relationship 
appears to be positive in open classes and negative in traditional classes. It 
\ seems likely that both an autonomous, individual approach to learning and the 

development of cooperation and a concern for others are actively promoted and valued 
in open classes and thus are not inconsistent and even positively related (for boys). 
In traditional classes, however, an autonomous approach to learning may involve a 
more isolated and competitive orientation which is inconsistent with, and thus 
negatively related to, the development of a concern for others. 

Decision-Making Autonomy . Autonomy is the most strongly predicted of the 
school-related attitudes shown in Table 15, with several significant main effects 
and interactions. Type of class shows a significant positive relationship with 
decision-making autonomy for girls, meaning that scores were higher in open classes. 
Since children were given more decision-making opportunities in the open classes 
(Table 5), it is not surprising that they should state stronger values on decision- 
making autonomy, but the limitations of such an effect to girls was not expected. 
Since autonomous decision-making is considered a particularly valued characteristic 
for males in this culture, it may be that for the boys it was a more stable internal 
characteristic, less subject to situational effects. Compliant, conforming 
orientation and personal control orientation were each negatively related to decision- 
making autonomy, the first significant only for boys, the second only for girls. 
The first of these is unsurprising, the second puzzling (however, the variable also 
appears in an interaction, shown in Figure 9, which we will examine presently). 
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Figure 7. Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and autonomous achievement 
orientation on concern for others, for boys 
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There were two other significant main effects with autonomy: Boys who stated a 
preference for open situations were most likely to be those who valued decision- 
making autonomy (which, of course, was an element in the open situation descriptions); 
girls who were rated high on imoulsiveness/activity level tended albo to score high 
on autonomy. 

Interactions with type of class which significantly affected decision-making 
autonomy are shown in Figures 8, 9, and 10. Boys* preference for open situations, 
which showed a significant positive main effect, is also involved in an interaction. 
The positive relationship occurred in both types of class, but the slope is 
considerably steeper (the effect is stronger) in open classes. Since children's 
decision-making autonomy is more exercised and is probably a more desired outcome 
in open classes, this relevant preference may have more opportunity to show an effect 
in these classes. 

The other two interactions sho\m represent the joint effect of type of class 
and personal control orientation on autonomy; Figure 9 shows the effect for girls, 
10 shows it for the total sample. From Fig. 9 it can be seen that the negative 
main effect which was found for girls* personal control orientation is limited to 
traditional classes; there is essentially no effect in the open classes. The shape 
of the interaction for the total sample (Fig. 10) is somewhat different; the inter- 
section of the lines is closer to the center of the scale and there is a clearer 
positive relationship in the open classes. It is possible that those with a strong 
belief in their own control of situations and outcomes have this belief somewhat 
inhibited and frustrated in traditional classes, and therefore, perhaps as a 
reaction, state less of a value on decision-making autonomy than those with weaker 
personal control orientations. In open classes, where there actually is a higher 
level of ''personal control", there is more of a tendency for the relationship to be 
positive . 
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Figure 8« Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and preference for open 
situations on decision-making autonomy, for boys 
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Figure 10: Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and personal control 
orientat.ion on decision-making autonomy, for total sample 
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Value on Seir-T)ircc tion > As with autonomy, value on self-direction shows a 
significant, positive beta for type of class (a higher score in open classes) only for 
girls. It was expected that a greater value on self-direction would be developed 
in open classes, but for both sexes. Since self-direction is also considered a more 
valued characteristic for males, it again niay be less subject to situational 
influences for them. The only other significant main effect is a puzzling negative 
relationship between personal control orientation and self-direction for girls. 

There were also two significant interaction effects on value on self -direction; 
one for boys, between type of class and socioeconomic status, and one for girls, 
between type of class and impulsiveness/ activity level. Figure 11, portraying the 
boys* interaction, shows socioeconomic status positively related to self-direction 
in open classes and negatively related in traditional classes, Tlie interaction 
appears weakly disordinal, so that the lower SES boys value self direction more In 
traditional than in open classes, while the higher SES boys value it more in open 
than traditional. We suggested earlier that open classes may be more consonant 
with the orientations and expectations of higher SES families, traditional classes 
with those of lower SES families; perhaps boys state more of a value on self- 
direction in a class whose ^'directions" are more consistent with those they would 
select themselves. 

The girls' impulsiveness/activity level interaction (Fig, 12) shows a 
positive relations!iip with lalue on self-direction in open classes, and a negative 
relationship in traditional classes. It may be that highly active and energetic 
girls initiate or try to initiate many activities on their own, and that such 
attempts are encouraged or rewarded in open classes, discouraged or punished in 
traditional classes. If this is so, active girls may come to value self-direction 
in open classes because of its positive effects for them, but to disvalue it in 
traditional classes because of its negative effects. While this seems plausible, 
one would have expected the same to hold for boys as v/ell. 
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on value on self-direction, for boys 
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Relationshiixs v;lth Self- and Class-Evaluations 

Relationships with the Self- and Class-Evaluation factor scores are shown 
in Table 16. 

Enioynent of Class . The first of these, enjoyment of class, shows two main 
effects for boys (and the total sample), none for girls, and no interaction effects. 
For boys, there is a significant positive regression coefficient for personal 
control orientation, and a significant negative coefficient for impulsiveness/ 
activity level. Boys who attribute causation to themselves tend to state that 
they enjoy the classes they are in, regardless of the type of class; while those 
who are highly impulsive and active tend to dislike their classes, whatever type 
they are. It is interesting that enjoyment of class, at least as represented 
by these factor scores, relates only to personal characteristics. Boys' rated 
enjoyment of the class seems to be determined by what they bring to the class 
within themselves, and not at all by what they experience in the class. For 
girls, however, neither type of variable had a significant effect. 

Social Involvement (Frieads) . The second outcome factor in this table, 
social involvement (friends), shows a positive relationship with autonomous 
achievement orientation, significant for girls and the total sample. While this 
relationship is not particularly surprising, it is not easy to see why this and no 
other main effect should have occurred with this dependent variable. The only 
significant effect with social involvement for boys was the type of class by 
socioeconomic status interaction, shown in Fig. 13. Higher status boys were more 
socially iitvolved in traditional classes, while lower status boys were more 
socially involved in open classes. The fact that the interaction for girls, while 
not quite significant, went in the opposite direction, makes one wonder about the 
stability of this Interaction, especially in the absence of theoretical reasons to 
expect different effects for boys and girls in this case. 
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Figure 13, Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and socioeconomic status 

social involvement (friends), for boys 
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Type of class and prior achievement also interacted to affect the measure of 
social involvement; the direction of the interaction was consistent for the two 
sexes, but was significant only for girls and the total sample. These interactions 
(Figs. 14 and 15) show that those with high levels of prior achievement are more 
socially involved in traditional classes, those v;ith low levels of prior achievement 
are more socially involved in open classes., This finding seems consistent with the 
earlier suggestion that achievement tests probably reflect more closely the academic 
goals and practices of traditional than open classes. If such goals and practices 
also relate to the informal status structure of the class, it seeps plausible to 
infer that the prior achievement level would tend to relate positively to social 
status (hence social involvement) in traditional classes and negatively (or not at 
all) in open classes. 

The other interaction obtained with this dependent variable combined type 
of class and compliant, conforming orientation for girls (Fig. 16). This finding 
also seems consistent with earlier discussions about the nature of the difference 
between open and traditional classes: compliance, being more valued in traditional 
classes, relates positively to social involvement (acceptance) in those classes; 
in open classes, where it is less valued, and perhaps to some degree is negatively 
valued, compliance relates negatively to social involvement. 

Perceived Disruptiveness in Class . The third evaluation factor , perceived 
disruptiveness in class, showed no significant main effects, but four significant 
interactions, shown in Figures 17, 18, 19, and 20. The type of class by prior 
achievement interaction found for girls (Fig. 17) shows greater perceived disrup- 
tiveness in traditional than open classes for those with high levels of prior 
achievement and the reverse for those with low levels of prior achievement. High 
achievers, perhaps attuned to a calm academic atmosphere in traditional classes, 
may find conflict in such classes relatively more disturbing (while in open classes 
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Figure 14. Joint (Interactior.) effect of type of clnss and prior achievement on 
social involvement (friends), for girls 
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Joint (Intor.Tctlon) effect of type of class and compliant, conforming 
orientation on social involvement (friends), for girls 
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Figure 17. Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and prior achicvenient on 
perceived disruptivcness in class, for girls 
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they do not have the same expectations); low achievers, finding classvork difficult 
in any classroom, may find the freer and more active atmosphere of the open class 
distracting and frustrating to their attempts to master the required material (and 
thus perceive it as more conf lie t ful) . 

Autonomous achievement orientation showed interactions with type of class 
to influence perceived disruptiveness; these were significant but in opposite 
directions for boys and girls (Figs. 18, 19). Tlie shape of the interaction obtained 
with boys is closer to what was expected: assuming that the open class organization 
is more consistent with an autonomous achievement orientation, those who score high 
on this orientation may therefore be less likely to see extraneous activities in 
-he open class setting as "conflict"; while those who do not have an autonomous 
orientation perhaps see the autonomous efforts of others in open classes as 
producing conflict. \<!hy the relationship is reversed for girls is not clear. The 
explanation may relate to the fact that girls scored significantly lov/er on the 
me|asure of autonomous achievement orientation (Table 19); this orientation is 
probably seen as more appropriate for boys in this culture; and as such it may 
have different meanings for hoys and girls. Further speculation seem^ unwarranted. 

The last interac ticn with perceived disruptiveness involves types of class 
and preference for open situations (Figure 20). Boys high on this preference 
saw open classes as more disruptive, boys low on the preference saw traditional 
classes as more disruptive. Tliis is not what would have been predicted. Doys 
preference for open situations also correlated positively (.33) with impulsiveness/ 
activity level (Table 19); those scoring high may value open situations for the 
freer activity possibilities, and perceive greater disruptiveness (not necessarily 
disapprovingly) as a result of their emphasis on this aspect of "openness." 
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Figure 18. Joint (interne dor.) effect of type of class and autonomous achieve; eiiC 
orientation on perceived disruptivenoss in class, for boys 
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Relationshi p s with Teacher Rating Factors 

Relationships with the five factors representing teachers' ratings of 
students* classroom behavior are presented in Table 17. 

Autonomous Intellectual Orientation . The significant regression coefficients 
obtained with autonomous intellectual orientation are generally consistent with 
expectations. The obtained relationships also show consistency of direction 
between the sexes. The similarity of this outcome measure to the independent 
variable, "autonomous achievement orientation" implied by the names is demon- 
strated more clearly by the positive relationships between them. Prior achieve- 
ment also relates positively to autonomous intellectual orientation, while 
compliant, conforming orientation relates negatively, as it did with self- 
confidence (the correlations between autonomous intellectual orientation and 
self-confidence were substantial; see Table 19). Two significant interactions 
were also obtained with this dependent measure, one involving boys' preference 
for open situations (shown in Figure 21), the other involving girls' personal 
control orientation (shown in Figure 22). These two interactions are fairly 
similar; both are disordinal and show positive relationships in open classes, 
negative relationships in traditional classes. The open class positive slope is 
somewhat steeper with preference for open situations; the traditional class 
negative slope is steeper with personal control orientation. Boys who prefer 
open situations and girls who believe that they have a high degree of control 
are perceived by their teachers as having a stronger autonomous intellectual 
orientation in open than in traditional classes. Boys who do not prefer open 
situations and girls who do not believe they have much control are seen as having 
a stronger autonomous intellectual orientation in traditional classes. Boys who 
are in the type of situation they prefer, open or traditional, are more likely 
to develop an autonomous approach to learning, as perceived by their teachers. 
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Figure 21. Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and preference for open 
situations on autonomous intellectual orientation, for boys 
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Figure 22. Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and personal control 
orientation on autonomous intellectual orientation, for girls 
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At the same time, girls who believe that they have much control are more likely 
to be rated as learning autonomously in the type of class which allows them more 
opportunity to exercise control, while those who do not believe they have much 
control are rated as having a stronger autonomous intellectual orientation in the 
type of class which allows them less control. 

Democratic, Cooperative Behavior . The relationships with democratic, 
cooperative behavior were considerably weaker. There were only two significant 
main effects, no significant interactions, and only one of the three multiple 
correlations reached statistical significance. Democratic, cooperative behavior 
was seen by teachers as being more prevalent in open classes for girls. Since 
this measure relates to some of the central goals advocated by numerous open 
education adherents, che effect is not surprising. Its limitation to girls may 
indicate that girls, for whom cooperative behavior is generally considered more 
"sex appropriate" may be more receptive to influences in this direction (girls' 
overall scores on this measure were also higher than boys', as shown in Table 19). 
Preference for open situations was generally negatively related to the teacher rating 
of democratic, cooperative behavior, significantly so for boys. While this seems 
surprising at first glance, consideration of some of the other findings may help 
to explain it. Boys who stated a preference for open situations were also seen as 
being relatively undisciplined by teachers (also shown in Table 17; a similar 
relationship with impulsiveness/activity level can be seen in Table 19). At the 
same time, "impulsive" and "undisciplined" had fairly high negative loadings on the 
democratic, cooperative behavior factor (shown in Table 13). Boys who preferred 
open situations were seen by teachers as being undisciplined, a quality which the 
teachers in this study considered directly opposed to being "democratic" and 
"cooperative." 
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. Perseverant Achievement Behavior . Perscverant a chievement behavior is the 
most strongly predicted of the teacher rating factors. The pattern of significant 
regression coefficients is quite similar to that obtained with the achievement test 
performance factor (and, as can be seen in Table 19, these two dependent measures 
were very substantially correlated; children seen by teachers as being persistent 
workers were also those who performed well on the achievement test). The prior 
achievement factor related positively to perseverant achievement behavior with 
highly significant beta coefficients, and considerably more strongly for girls 
than boys (as was the case with achievement test performance) . Socioeconomic 
status shows a weak but significant negative relationship for girls, and a 
positive (nonsignificant) one for boys. This is different from the finding with 
achievement test performance, where there was no effect for girls and a significant 
positive one for boys. The other significant main effects on perseverant achieve- 
ment behavior all involved negative relationships--wi th type of class (meaning 
that perseverant behavior was greater in traditional classes), personal control 
orientation, and autonomous achievement orientation; all of these were found 
only for boys (although the autonomous achievement orientation effect also shows 
up for the total sample), and two of them also occurred with achievement test 
performance . 

The significant interactions influencing the teacher ratings of perseverant 
achievement behavior are shown in Figures 23, 24, and 25. As was the case with 
achievement test performance. Figure 23 shows that the greater perseverance in 
traditional classes was produced primarily by boys who had a high level of 
autonomous achievement orientation, and that the negative effect of that orientation 
on perseverant achievement behavior (shown also for the total sample , Fig. 24) 
occurred only in the open classes (the effect In traditional classes, though 
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orientation on perseverant achievement 'behavior, for total sample 
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slightly positive, appeared to be negligible). It was suggested earlier that 
children with a strong autonomous achievement orientation may feel particularly 
encouraged to follow their own inclinations in open classes, and that such 
inclinations may not lead them to perform the kinds of activities necessary for 
obtaining high scores on achievement tests. The present findings are quite con- 
sistent with this explanation: children with autonomous achievement orientations 
tend not to display perseverant achievement behavior in open classes, as perceived 
by their teachers; such behavior appears to be a necessary precursor to performing 
well on an achievement test. 

The interaction involving preference for open situations, (Fig. 25), found 
for the total sample, takes a form similar Lo that found with this measure in other 
instances: children who prefer open situations tend to persevere more in open 
classrooms, those who do not prefer open situations persevere more in traditional 
classrooms, as perceived by their teachers. 

Involvement in Class Activities . The clearest effect on the teacher rating 
factor, involvement in class activities, is with type of class. Both boys and girls 
were rated as being more involved in the open classes. Since children in the open 
classes had more influence on the determination of activities, and the activities 
were also somewhat more varied in the open classes, perhaps a greater variety of 
tastes were satisfied and therefore more children became "involved" in the open 
classes. Of course, involvement (or "absorption") in activities is a quality which 
numerous informal observers have stated to be characteristic of children in open 
classes . 

Two other significant main effects were found with this variable, a negative 
relationship with prior achievement for boys, and a positive one with compliant, 
conforming orientation for girls. Involvement in class activities also correlates 
positively with impulsiveness/activity level and negatively with perseverant 
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Figure 25. Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and preference for open 
situations on persevcrant achievement behavior, for total saaple 
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achievement behavior for boys (Table 19), Thus it niay in part represent, at least 
for boys, an active and energetic style which is somewhat inconsistent with the 
tendency or ability to buckle down to routine striving tasks. Compliant, confonning 
orientation is also involved in an interaction with type of class to influence 
involvement in class activities for girls (shown in Figure 26), The positive 
relationship between the two variables can be seen to occur only in the open classes. 
The fact that the interaction effect with compliant orientation was nearly the 
reverse with the self-rated measure of "social involvement" (Fig, 16) makes the 
interpretation of this finding difficult. It may be that "involvement in class 
activities" is normatively approved in open classes and that compliant girls abide 
by the norm by becoming more involved in the activities in open classes, (Our 
discussion of Fig, 16 assumed that "social involvement" reflected social acceptance; 
here we are assuming that activity involvement relates to norrr r ;rrvliance in 
open classes. Only further research can establish whether th^* t: assumptions are 
compatible and the results stable). 

Undisciplined Activity , The patterns of relationship with the teacher rating 
factor of undisciplined activity were quite different for the two sexes, with two 
instances of significant main effects with opposite signs for boys and girls. In 
the first of these, autonomous achievement orientati'on shows a positive relationship 
for girls and a negative one for boys; in the second, preference for open situations 
, shows the opposite relationships--negative for ^Lrls and positive for boys. Boys 
scored significantly higher on the autonomous achievement orientation measure, 
overall, than did girls (Table 19), It is a characteristic which is probably more 
consistent with a male than a female sex-role, as defined in this culture. The 
teachers' perception of undisciplined activity may reflect sex-inappropriate behavior, 
to a degree, that autonomous girls and nonautonomous boys arc seen as being 
relatively "undisciplined'*. Preference tor open situations reflects somewhat different 
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Figure 26. Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and compliant, conform- 
ing orientation on involvement in class activities, for girls 
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characteristics for boys and girls, as seen by some of the correlations with other 
variables shown in Table 19. For boys, it relates positively to impulsiveness/ 
activity level, and negatively to inquiry skill, and democratic, cooperative behavior; 
for girls it relates positively to inquiry skill, creativity, perseverant achievement 
behavior and prior achievement, negatively to social involvement, and impulsiveness/ 
activity level. From these correlations, it seems that girls' preference for 
open situations relates to the. intellectual- and cognitive possibilities in such 
situations, while for the boys (at least in this sample) it relates more to freedom 
and variety of movement and activity. Boys with this preference are active and 
impulsive, and rated as "undisciplined*' by teachers; girls with it display a 
serious intellectual orientation and are therefore not rated as "undisciplined''. 

There were three other main effects with undisciplined activity. Socio- 
economic status shows a significant negative effect for girls, less affluent girls 
being seen as more undisciplined. Type of class is also significantly negatively 
related, with higher scores for the traditional classes (as we suggested earlier, 
this apparently represents a difference in the definition of the range of acceptable 
behaviors in the two types of class more than a difference in the absolute level of 
particular behaviors). The significant positive relationship between personal control 
orientation and undisciplined activity for boys is somewhat puzzling. Inasmuch as 
the control orientation measure was also negatively related to the teachers' rating 
of "perseverance", it may be that boys who believe in, and exert their own control, 
and do not persevere with prescribed classroom tasks are considered " mdisciplined" 
by teachers. 

The three significant interaction effects found with undisciplined activity 
are portrayed in Figures 27, 28, and 29. In Figure 27, it can be seen Lhat the 
negative effecu of autonomous achievement orientation for boys (which also produced 
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a significant main effect) was found almost exclusively in the open classes. 
Since, as we have said, the autonomous achievement orientation seems particularly 
suited to the intellectual objectives and atmosphere of the open classroom, it 
would be expected that those scoring high on this orientation would show less 
random, extraneous, or disruptive behavior in the open class. 

The interaction shown between type of class and prior achievement for girls 
(Figure 28) is also consistent with earlier discussions, but would have been 
expected for boys also. Assuming that the skills and knowledge represented by the 
3rd grade achievement and ability tests are more relevant to the goals and activities 
of the traditional than the open class, it follows that those who have higher scores 
on these tests would be more disciplined in traditional classes, where their skills 
"fit in" J but that in open classes, where these are not the most relevant or 
recognized skills, those with high scores would perhaps feel frustrated and 
therefore manifest a higher level of undisciplined activity. 

The last interaction, involving personal control orientation, occurs only 
for the total sample (Figure 29). The same variable produced a significant positive 
main effect for beys (although the beta coefficients for girls and the total were 
also positive). Here, the positive effect is found only in traditional classes; 
there is a slight negative effect in open classes. Personal control orientation is 
another characteristic which has most opportunity to be exercised in open classes; 
children scoring high on this orientation are perhaps relatively comfortable in open 
classes and frustrated in traditional ones, and thus are less "undisciplined" in 
open classes, while those scoring lozi may be frustrated in open and comfortable 
in traditional classes, and thus less "undisciplined" in the traditional classes. 
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Figure 28. Joint (interaction) effect of type of class and prior achievement 
on undisciplined activity, for girls 
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Summary and Conclusions Concerning; Relationships with Outcome Variables 

The relationships with outcomes just presented are multiple and varied, and 
not easy to assimilate into a simple, coherent pattern. In the following paragraphs, 
we will review the salient findings and attempt to draw out patterns and implications 
where they seem plausible. 

One fact which emerges rather clearly from an inspection of the regression 
outcome tables (14, 15, 16, and 17) is that the patterns of predictors of the 
various outcomes are distinctly different for boys and girls. There were only 
four main effects which were significant in the same direction for the two sexes, 
and no interactions which were. Since the sample in this study was small and the 
number of variables relatively large, some of the difference betx^een sexes may 
reflect statistical instability rather than true sex differences. However, sex 

( 

differences in predictors of achievement and achievement-related variables are 
found consistently (cf., Crandall, 1963; Maccoby, 1966), so it seems probable that 
some of the obtained differences are "true" differences. 

Sex differences also appear in the degree to which the various independent 
variables produce primarily "main effects" or "interactions". Goldberg (1969) 
has suggested that one reason that few consistent interactions between personality 
variables and instructional variables have been found in prior research may be that 
the personality measures used were originally constructed to be cross-situationally 
general. The more accurately such measures reflect general personality traits, 
the less likely they would be to show interactions with situational characteristics, 
and the more likely to show only main effects on outcome measures. Goldberg went 
on to suggest that new measures would have to be developed to reflect those 
characteristics of individuals theoretically expected to interact with aspects of 
situations. The new measures developed for this study were expected to show such 
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situational interactions, as were the existing measures selected. But examination 
of tables 14 throuc^h 17 reveals that the most frequent '*interactors" were generally 
wot the same for boys and girls. For boys, autonomous achievement orientation 
produced the most interactions (6) with type of class (while with girls it produced 
primarily main ef fects--also 6--and appeared in only one interaction). The other 
variables involved in multiple interactions for boys were preference for open 
situations (4) and socioeconomic status (3). The most frequently interacting 
independent variables for girls were prior achievement (3 interactions), compliant, 
conforming orientation (2 interactions), and personal control orientation (2). 

When the outcome (dependent) measures are compared for relative receptivity 
to **trait" vs. "situational" influences, a greater degree of similarity is apparent 
between the sexes. Considering "situational" effects to include type of class main 
effects plus interactions with type of class, and "trait" effects to consist of 
main effects for any of the measures of individual characteristics, there were 
preponderances of "trait" effects, for both sexes, for inquiry, self-confidence, 
democratic attitudes, perseverant achievement behavior, and undisciplined activity; 
and preponderances of "situational" effects for self-direction, social involvement, 
and perceived disruptiveness in class. It has been suggested (Solomon, 1972, 
Campus, 1974) that there may be individual differences in the degree of receptivity 
to situational vs. trait influences on behavior. It appears that there may also be 
differences in the receptivity of different outcome measures to influences from 
these different sources. 

The primary concern of the present research is with the "situational" 
effects, the t3rpe-of-class main effects and the interactions. There were three 
significant main effects with type of class for boys; their achievement test 
performance and perseverant achievement behavior were higher in traditional than in 
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open classes, and they were more involved in the activities In open classes. Four 
such main effects were obtained for girls; those in open classes scored higher on 
dec is ion -making autonomy, self-direction, democratic, cooperative behavior, and 
involvement in class activities. Of these measures, only involvement in class 
activities for boys, and democratic, cooperative behavior for girls, were not also 
affected by interactions. 

A summary of the significant interactions obtained with each continuous 
independent variable is presented in Table 18. 
Boys interac tions 

Autonomous achievement orientation participates in the largest number of 
significant interactions for boys. Inspection of the relevant figures reveals 
three patterns in these interactions. The interactions influencing achievement 
test performance (Fig. 2) and perseverant achievement behavior (Fig. 23) are both 
ordinal, and both involve a negative effect in open classes, and essentially no 
effect in traditional classes. Those influencing creativity (Fig. 4) and concern 
for others (Fig. 7) are disordinal, and show positive effects in the open classes, 
negative effects in the traditional. Interactions affecting perceived disruptive- 
ness in class (Fig. 18) and undisciplined activity (Fig. 27) are negative in the 
open classes, and either negligible (undisciplined activity) or positive (per.ceived 
disruptiveness) in the traditional classes. As stated earlier, we assume that boys 
with an autonomous achievement orientation are interested in independent exploration 
and not in repetitive, drill-like activities. We also assume that the latter 
activities are important precursors of good achievement test performance and are 
more emphasized in traditional than in open classes, while activities more consonant 
with an independent, autonomous approach to learning are more emphasized in open 
classes. Thus, the stronger the autonomous achievement orientation of a boy in an 
open class, the less likely he is to show perseverant achievement behavior (since 
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other options, more consistent with his predispositions are open to him) and, 
consequently, the less well he performs on the achievement test. In traditional 
classes, where options for expressing the autonomous achievement orientation are 
less prevalent, this orientation is unrelated to test performance and perseverance. 

Since creativity is actively promoted in open classes and also seems 
consistent with this orientation, the relationship is again positive in open and 
negligible in traditional. We would presume that a concern for others is also 
promoted in open classes, along with the opportunity for autonomous activities, 
and that therefore the two are positively related in such classes, while in 
traditional classes, where achievement activities tend to be more competitive, 
an "autonomous" orientation would have a more individualistic flavor, and thus 
would be the antithesis of, and negatively related to, a concern for others. If 
boys with this orientation find more of an outlet for it in open classes, it seems 
reasonable that they would tend to be relatively satisfied with those classes and 
thus would see them as having relatively little disruptiveness, and that their 
teachers would rate them as showing little undisciplined activity. At the same 
time, boys with this orientation in traditional classes may feel frustrated and 
dissatisfied and therefore perceive more disruptiveness, and display more 
undisciplined activity than their counterparts in open classes. 

Boys* preference for open situations was involved in four significant 
interactions, each of them disordinal, and with a more positive relationship 
in the open classes. These four interactions comprise three patterns: The effect 
on writing quality (Fig. 5) involves a distinct positive relationship in the open 
classes and a distinct negative one in the traditional classes. The relationships 
with autonomous intellectual orientation (Fig. 21) and perceived disruptiveness 
in class (Fig. 20) are strongly positive in open classes, weakly negative in 
traditional. The relationship with autonomy is strongly positive in open, and 
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weakly positive in traditional classes (Fig. 8). Before reviewing the inter- 
pretations of these interactions, it should be recalled- that boys' preference for 
open situations was positively related to impulsiveness/activity level (Table 19). 
We would assume that the aspects of open classes that appeal to boys scoring high 
on preference for open situations include the opportunity for autonomous activities, 
the somewhat greater tolerance for varied activities, and a greater freedom to 
move about and to talk openly. Thus, those' scoring high on this preference show 
a greater autonomous intellectual orientation and more decision-making autonomy 
in open than traditional classes, while within traditional classes, where the 
preference perhaps becomes frustrated, scores on these measures are higher for 
those who do not state such a preference. The relationship with perceived disrup- 
tiveness is somewhat puzzling but may indicate that boys with a strong preference 
for open situations (involving a certain degree of impulsiveness) may find conflict 
somewhat more open and admissible in open classes. The relationship with writing 
quality suggests that boys' writing skills develop best in the situation in which 
they feel most comfortable; those who prefer open situations do the best writing in 
open classes, those who do not prefer open situations write better in traditional 
classes. 

Socioeconomic status was involved in three interactions for boys, showing 
three distinct patterns. The relationship with achievement test performance was 
ordinal (Fig. 1), with higher scores in traditional classes all along the SES range, 
but with the difference between class t3rpes pronounced at the low SES levels, 
minimal at the high SES levels. The relationships with value on self-direction 
(Fig. 11) and social involvement (Fig. 13) appeared to be disordinal; with value 
on self-direction the slope was positive in open classes and negative in traditional, 
while with social involvement the slope was positive in traditional and negative in 
open classes. The first two of these interactions seem consistent with the idea 
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that the lower SES boys may feel more comfortable in, and familiar with the 
orientations and activities of traditional classes. In such classes they do much 
better on achievement tests and are more likely to state a value on self -direction, 
perhaps because they feel more confident about their self-directing abilities in 
the setting in which they feel more comfortable. The relationship between boys' 
social involvement and SES is somewhat puzzling. It is possible that boys become 
involved with friends as a reaction to a class situation with which they feel 
uncomfortable and academically frustrated. Thus, lower SES boys may become more 
involved with friends in the open classes, and upper SES boys may become more 
involved in the traditional classes. 

There was one other significant interaction for boys--a combined effect 
of type of class and prior achievement on creativity (Fig. 3), showing a disordinal 
interaction with a strongly positive slope for open classes, and a slightly negative 
(negligible) slope for traditional clarises. It was suggested that high achievers 
may develop creativity in open classes because relevant options are presented and 
encouraged for promoting such talents, while in traditional classes other activities 
are emphasized and the skills of high achievers develop in different directions. 
Girls ' interactions 

Prior achievement was one of the more prominent producers of girls' inter- 
actions, being involved in three. Girls with high levels of prior achievement 
tended to be more socially involved (Fig. 14) and less undisciplined (Fig. 28) in 
traditional than open classes, although they also perceived a greater amount of 
disruptiveness and conflict in traditional classes (Fig. 17); girls who vzere low 
prior achievers were more socially involved, less undisciplined, and perceived more 
disruptiveness in open than in traditional classes. We have suggested that the goals 
and activities of traditional classes may be most conducive to the development of the 
knowledge and skills tapped by achievement tests. If this is so, high prior achievers 
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may be most frequently rewarded and most comfortable in traditional classes. High 
achieving girls' undiscipli nrd activities may therefore occur less in traditional 
classes--and low achieving girls' in open classes--because these are the situations 
with which they feel most comfortable. At the same time the high achievers in 
traditional and low achievers in open classes perceive more disruptiveness in 
their classes, perhaps because the other children's ccnriict seems relatively 
greater, in contrast with their own low levels of disruptiveness. The relationship 
with social involvement (again greater for high achieving girls in traditional, 
and low achieving girls in open classes) also seems consistent with the "comfort" 
notion; girls are most socially involved when most comfortable in the class setting. 
Although this explanation is inconsistent with some of the discussions of social 
involvem^snt for boys, examination of Table 19 reveals that this measure of social 
involvement represents some different aspects for boys and girls. It shows positive 
correlations with inquiry skill, involvement in class activities^ enjoyment of class, 
and autonomous achievement orientation for girls, but not boys. It therefore seems 
possible that social involvement may represent an acceptance of the general academic 
setting and expectations for girls, but a reaction to dissatisfaction with the 
setting and a search for alternatives to academic involvement for boys. 

There were two significant interactions involving girls' compliant con - 
f onrdng orientation , one affecting social involvement (Fig, 16), such. that the 
more compliant girls were more socially involved in traditional classes, while the 
less compliant girls were in open classes; the other affecting involvement in class 
activities (Fig, 26) such that the more compliant girls were more highly involved 
in the open class activities, but there was little or no difference in traditional 
classes. The social involvement finding seems again consistent with an explanation 
in terms of comfort. Assuming that compliance is more required in traditional 
classes, girls with such an orientation may be more comfortable and therefore more 
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socially involved in traditional classes, while the less compliant girls may be 
more comfortable and more socially involved in open classes. The relationship with 
involvement in class activities presumably indicates that such involvement is more 
normatively central and approved in open classes, and therefore is displayed most 
by girls oriented toward compliance with social norms. 

Girls* personal control orientation was involved in two significant inter- 
actions. It was negatively related to autonomy in traditionrl classes, but 
essentially unrelated to it in open classes (Fig. 9); it was also negatively related 
to the teacher rating factor of autonomous intellectual orientation in traditional 
classes, and positively related to this factor in open classes (Fig. 22). Although 
the shape of the two interactions was somewhat different, they were similar in thac 
in each case girls scoring high on personal control orientation scored higher on 
Lhe dependent variable in open classes, while those scoring low on personal control 
orientation scored higher on the dependent variable In traditional classes. Since 
the open classes afforded more opportunity for children to exercise control over 
activities and outcomes than did traditional classes, and since both decision-making 
autonomy and autonomous intellectual orientation seem to relate logically to aspects 
of p'^rsonal control, it follows that those with a strong control orientatioii should 
show most autonomy in the situation which allows that orientation Diost opportunity 
to be expressed, the open class. The higher scores of those with weak orientations 
in traditional than in open classes is somev7hat more difficult to explain. If is 
interesting to note that these same two dependent variables were involved in similar 
interactions with boys' preference for open situations. 

Two other significant interactions were obtained for girls: perceived disrupt' 
iveness in class was greater in open than traditional classes for girls scoring high 
on autonomous achievement orientation, and greater in traditional than in open 
classes for girls scoring low on the orientation (Fig. 19); highly impulsive and 
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active girls valued self -direction much more in open than in traditional classes, 
while for those scoring low in impulsiveness/activity level, there was essentially 
no difference between the two types of class (Fig. 12). The first of these was the 
direct reverse of the interaction obtained for boys and resistant to interpretation. 
Concerning the second, it was suggested that active/impulsive girls may tend to 
initiate a relatively large number of activities, and that such self-initiated 
activities may be more encouraged, rewarded, and hence more valued by them in open 
than in traditional classes. 

Two significant interactions were found for the total sample which did not 
occur within either sex subsample. Children tended to show more perseverant 
achievement behavior in the type of class which they preferred; those who stated 
a preference for open situations persevered more in open than traditional classes, 
while those who did not state such a preference persevered more in traditional 
classes (Fig. 25). Finally, children scoring high on personal control orientation 
were rated as more '^undisciplined" in traditional classes (perhaps expressing 
frustration at being relatively unable to express that orientation directly in those 
classes), while those low on the orientation (being. perhaps more comfortable in the 
traditional classes) were more undisciplined in the open classes (Fig. 29). 

Virtually all of the interpretations which have been offered to account 
for the obtained interactions have suggested ways in which characteristics of 
the individual child fit in with typical orientations or activities of the different 
types of class. Thus, children with orientations which seemed consistent with 
prevalent or typical activities of one or the other type of class were seen to 
perform differently in the two types. This explanation was applied to boys with 
autonomous achievement orientations (who were more creative and concerned for others 
in open classes, tended not to persevere or perform well on achievement tests in 
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open classes, and were relatively undisciplined in traditional classes), to girls 
with personal control orientations (who showed greater decision -making autonomy and 
autonomous intellectual orientation in open classes), and to highly impulsive /active 
girls (who were more self-directing in open classes). 

Characteristics of the class situations which allowed children with particular 
orientations the opportunity to expi-ess their needs and wMuu helped them to feel 
relatively comfortable were also invoked to help explain some of the relationships. 
This was applied to boys who stated preferences for open situations (and scored 
higher on autonomous intellectual orientation, decision-making autonomy, and writing 
quality in open situations), to boys of high socioeconomic status (who were more 
self-directing in open classes) and of low socioeconomic status (whose achievement 
test performance and social involvement were greater in traditional classes), to 
compliant girls (who were more socially involved in traditional classes), and to 
children in general who preferred open situations (and persevered more in open classes) 

Classes which provided activity options relevant to the development of 
particular skills were also suggested to contribute to interactions (particularly 
to boys with high levels of prior achievement, who showed more creativity in the open 
classes). Finally, the possession by children of aucributes especially valued in 
one or the other type of class was offered as an explanation of some interactions. 
This was- applied to girls with high levels of prior achievement, who were more 
socially involved and less undisciplined in traditional than in open classes. 

While many of these seem to us quite plausible explanations and all are 
generally consistent with the reasoning underlying the hypotheses originally 
proposed in this research, there are numerous instances of interactions which did 
not occur, but could have been equally well predicted and explained in terms of 
the same hypothetical processes. It should also be reiterated that the samll size 
of the sample and the relative unreliability of some of the measures necessitate 
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the exercise of a good bit of caution in any attempts to interpret, generalize or 
apply these results. The multiple sex differences may reflect the operation of truly 
different processes in boys and girls; on the other hand, if the two sexes are 
considered to be separate subsamples, the evidence for stability, replicability, or 
generalizability of results may be said to be relatively small. Of course, it is 
veil known that sex differences in achievement and achievement-related processes 
and characteristics are more the rule than the exception. In all probability the 
differences obtained in the present research represent a combination of true sex 
differences and statistical instability. Only additional research (some of it 
hopefully to be provided by the next stage of the present project) can determine 
which sex differences are "true" and which findings in general are stable and 
meaningful . 

The present research does offer some evidence to show that prediction of 
outcomes is better when individual student characteristics are taken into account 
than when the comparison is simply between different types of class, overall. For 
boys, only one dependent variable showed a significant main effect for type of class, 
with no interactions. In contrast, nine dependent variables were influenced by 
interactions but not type of class main effects. The parallel figures for girls 
were one instance of a type of class main effect, with no interactions, and four 
instances of interactions, with no type of class main effect. There were two 
instances for boys, and three for girls, in which interactions and a class-type 
main effect occurred together, but even in these cases, the interactions provide 
the more detailed information about the nature of the relationships. It seems 
likely that much prior reserarch comparing various educational outcomes between 
different types of classes might have been more informative and useful if such 
interactions had also been investigated. The present research has produced 
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sufficient evidence of the existence of interactions to encourage continuation 
of the search for maximal combinations of individual characteristics, classroom 
characteristics, and outcomes. 

Summary of Pilot Study 
Tliis pilot study represents the first stage of a project whose general 
aiin is to identify characteristics of children which interact with particular 
classroom characteristics to influence various educational outcomes. The ultimate 
objective is to be able to facilitate the optimal "matching" of children and class 
room environments. 

There were both methodological and substantive objectives for the pilot 
study. It was necessary to develop or adapt, pretest, and establish reliabilities 
for several of the instruments used in the research, including an observation 
system; these were then to be revised and used more extensively in the subsequent 
study. It was expected that the pilot study would also provide preliminary data 
relevant to hypotheses concerning the interaction of student and classroom 
characteristics. The classrooms selected for the pilot study were ^ open" and 
"traditional" classrooms, and the individual student characteristics measured were 
those expected to be particularly relevant to differentiating student performance 
in these two types of class. 

In the early spring of 1973, numerous measu»-es of individual preferences, 
motives, and orientations were obtained from 4th grade children in three "open" 
and three "traditional" classes. Later in the spring, detailed structured 
observations of the activities and organization of each class were made by four 
teams of two observers, each team making one visit to each class. Near the end of 
the school year, questionnaires measuring inquiry skill, creativity, several 
school-related attitudes and self- and class-evaluations, and the California 
Achievement Test were administered to the children. At the same time, teachers 
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filled out questionnaires describing their class activities, organization and 
objectives, and also made a set of 30 ratings of the behaviors, orientations, 
skills and abilities of the children in their classes. The children were also 
asked to write their parents* occupations on one of the questionnaires; a crude 
index of socioeconomic status was later derived from this. Measures of the 
childrens* academic ability, and performance taken a year previously, at the end 
of the third grade, were obtained from school records. Complete data v;ere 
available on 92 children, 56 boys and 36 girls. 

Comparison of the two types of class in terms of the observation and 
teacher description categories showed that students in the open classes had more 
opportunity to make choices and influence decisions about class activities, were 
more likely to be involved in group activities, and were more likely to cooperate 
with one another. There were more varied activities, more simultaneous occurrence 
of different activities, and more stimuli of various sorts in the open classes. 
Teachers in open classes spent more time consulting with students and were more 
permissive, while those in traditional classes spent more time lecturing, making 
formal presentations, and disciplining students. 

The various sets of measures obtained on the individual children were 
factor analyzed. The following names were assigned to the factors which emerged 
in each -set: 

The third grade ability and achievement measures were included in a single 
factor analysis and produced a single factor, called prior achievement . 

The measures of preferences, orientations, and motives were analyzed 
together, resulting in four factors, compliant , conforming^ orientation , personal 
control ori ontation , autonomous achievement orientation ^ and preference for open 
situations. 
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The various measures of cognitive skills and knowledge given at the end of 
the fourth grade were included in a factor analysis, and produced three factors: 
achievement test performance , inquiry skill , and creativity . 

Five factors were derived from the various measures of school-related 
attitudes: se If-confidence , democratic attitudes , concern for others , decision -- 
making autonomy ^ and value on self-direction . 

The self- and class-evaluation items produced three factors: enjoyment of 
class , social involvement (friends) , and perceived disruptiveness in class . 

Five factors emerged from the analysis of the teachers' ratings of the 
students: autonomous inte llectual orientation , democratic, cooperative behavior , 
perse vcrant achievement, behavior , involvement in class activities , and undis^ciplined 
activity. 

The first five of the above factors, plus the index of "socioeconomic status", 
a derived measure of "impulsiveness/activity level"; and a dichotomous categorical 
representation of "type of class" (open or traditional) were used as independent 
variables in a series of stepwise multiple regression analyses (done separately 
for boys, girls, and the total sample), with each of the remaining factors, plus 
a measure of "writing quality" as dependent variables. Prior achievement and socio- 
economic status were entered first in each analysis, so that all other effects were 
those which occurred after these had been accounted for. Interactions were 
incorporated into these analyses by entering the products of the type-of-class 
measure (scored 1 for open, -1 for traditional) and each of the other independent 
variables. These product terms were the last set of variables entered into each 
equation, following the entry of all the independent variables. 

Although there were numerous significant direct relationships between the 
individual characteristic and outcome measures, the primary concerns of this research 
have been with the interactions between individual characteristics and type-of-class, 
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and with any overall effects of type-of-class on outcomes; only these latter t\<io 
types of effects will be discussed in this summary. 

The patterns of relationships with the various outcome measures were generally 
different for boys and girls. The measures of autonomous achievement orientation, 
preference for open situations, and socioeconomic status produced the largest 
numbers of significant interactions with type-of-class ^nr- boys, while the measures 
of prior achievement, compliant, conforming orientation, and personal control 
orientation produced the most for girls. Three significant type-of-class main 
effects were found for boys; those in open classes were more involved in class 
activities, but persevered with achievement tasks less and did less well on the 
4th grade achievement tests (when performance on the 3rd grade test was accounted 
for) than did those in traditional classes. Girls in open classes scored higher 
on decision-making autonomy, self-direction, democratic cooperative behavior, and 
involvement in class activities than did those in traditional classes. Only two 
of these outcome measures were not also influenced (and therefore accounted for more 
completely) by interactions--involvement in class activities for boys and democratic, 
cooperative behavior for girls. 

xhe obtained interactions were generally interpreted as showing ways in 
which individual child characteristics fit in with the orientations and activities 
typical of the different types of class. The autonomous achievement orientation 
was considered mor^consis tent with the typical activities of open classes 
(involving greater exploration and self-direction). The higher boys scored on this 
orientation, the more likely they were to be creative and concerned for others in 
open classes and the less likely they were to percevere, perform well on achievement 
tests, or show undisciplined activity in open classes. 

The per>qonal control orientation was judged to be more appropriate to an 
open class situation, which allowed children greater opportunity to exert effective 
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influence on the selection, initiation and outcomes of their own activities. Girls 
scoring high on this orientation showed greater decision-making autonomy and 
autonomous intellectual orientations in open than in traditional classes. 

Children who stated preferences for open situations were expected to be 
more comfortable and to find more acceptable outlets for the expression of their 
needs in open than in traditional classes. Boys who stated such preferences scored 
higher on autonomous intellectual orientation, decision-making autonomy, and writing . 
quality in open classes. Children in the total sample who scored high on preference 
for open situations persevered more in open classes. 

The interactions obtained with socioeconomic status were also interpreted 
in temis of children's comfort with the different types of class. It was thought 
that higher-status children might feel more familiar and comfortable with the kinds 
of activities prevalent in open classes and that lower-status children might feel 
more comfortable in traditional classes. It was found that boys of high socioeconomic 
status were more self-directing in open classes and those of low socioeconomic status 
were more socially involved and performed better on the achievement test in 
traditional classes. 

The compliant, conforming orientation was considered more consistent with 
the norms and expectations of traditional classes; girls scoring high on this 
measure were more socially involved in traditional classes. 

An interaction showing that impulsive/ac tive girls were more self-directing 
in open classes was attributed to a greater opportunity for girls with this 
orientation to express and satisfy needs in the open class situation. 

A high level of prior achievemont was considered possibly to represent 
a potential for skill development. Boys with high levels of prior achievement 
showed more creativity in open classes, where there were presumably more activity 
options relevant to the development of such skills. Prior achievement was also 
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considered an attribute more likely to be highly valued in the traditional classes; 
girls with high levels of prior achievement were more socially involved and less 
undisciplined in traditional than in open classes. 

For both boys and girls, the instances in which there were significant 
interactions but no significant type-of-class main effects far outweighed the 
few instances in which there were significant type-of-class main effects but no 
significant interactions. This was considered to verify the potential fruitfulness 
of an approach which investigates the joint effects of individual characteristics 
and classroom characteristics over that of an approach which is limited to 
investigation of the overall effects of classroom characteristics alone. 

THE MAIN SrUDY 

In the spring of 1973, the plan for the main study data collection \<fas 
presented to groups of principals and groups of teachers throughout Montgomery 
County. The final sample was necessarily limited to those principals and teachers 
who were willing to participate. With commitments made at this time, plus some 
rearrangements in the early fall, a sample of 50 classrooms in 26 schools was 
obtained. 

During the summer, reliabilities and item dis trj.butions were obtained on 
the classroom observation system and all student questionnaire scales used in the 
pilot study. Scales with low reliabilities and/or poor distributions were revised 
and, in some cases, lengthened. Some items were omitted from the observation form, 
while others were added. A manual giving operational definitions of all the items 
in the final observation form was written^ with several of the people who had used 
it in the pilot study participating in its development. This manual, and all the 
other instruments used in the main study, are presented in Appendix B. 
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The two teacher questionnaires — ono describing the classes, the other 
describing individual student behaviors--were revised later in the year. Only 
minor changes were made in the classroom description questionnaire. Since we had 
only one questionnaire per class and there were no a priori scales, we could not 
estimate reliability for this questionnaire. Revisions were therefore based on 
the coiiiments made by the teachers who had participated in the pilot study, plus 
the distributions of responses between classes. Some items representing elements 
not included in the original version of the questionnaire were also added. The 
"teacher views of students" rating scale was shortened considerably from the pilot 
study--from 30 items down to 11. Teachers had found the rating task to be lengthy 
and difficult in the pilot study. The directions, and the number of scale positions 
for each item were also changed in this questionnaire. 

Because the design called for pre and post-measures of the various attitude, 
value, self-evaluation, creativity and inquiry skill measures (so that initial 
levels on these could be assessed and controlled for), tv/o sets of these question- 
naires were developed. Two additional inquiry items, parallel to the two used in 
the pilot study, were developed so that different items could be used in the two 
testing sessions. For the same reason, new creativity items were also selected 
from Wallach and Kogan (1965) — the two "patterns" and two "uses" items with the 
next highest item-total correlations (as reported in their research) after those 
which had already been selected for the pilot study. The various attitude (etc.) 
items were simply repeated for the two administration occasions; it seemed less 
likely for these that performance on one occasion would significantly limit per- 
formance on a .second occasion some seven months later. 

Aside from revisions for improving validity and reliability, the only 
changes made with the measures of preferences, motive.:, and orientations involved 
elimination of many items from the locus of control and social desirability scales. 
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in order to reduce the questionnaire administration time. These were relatively 
long scales with good reliability, so that shortening seemed feasible. Tlie lAR 
scale (locus of control) was reduced from 34 to 20 items; those selected were the 
10 1+ items and 10 I- items which had obtained the highest item-total correlations 
in the pilot study. The social desirability scale was reduced from 48 to 24 items, 
retaining those which had oht-^iuud the highest item-total correlations. 

The two questionnaires (F and G) measuring initial status on creativity, 
inquiry, and the various attitudes, values, and evaluations were given at the 
end of September and the first half of October, 1973, usually with a week between 
administrations. These were followed, after a week, with the two questionnaires 
(H and J) measuring the orientations, preferences, and motives, again with a week 
between administrations. Except for a few unavoidable^ exceptions, the different 
questionnaires given to a class were administered by the same person. Fourteen 
persons were involved in the questionnaire administrations, in all. During the 
same period a tv70-week series of observation-system training sessions were held; 
the observers studied the manual, made observations of videotapes of 5 class 
sessions, compared and discussed ^.leir categorizations and ratings, and the various 
criteria. Although a formal asst^ssment of inter-observer agreement was not made 
at this point, a substantial level of agreement appeared to have been generally 
reached, by the end of this training period. 

In all, there were 8 observers, plus one '-^Iternate . Six (plus the alternate) 
were women; two were men. About half were gracfuate students in psychology or 
sociology; several were former teachers. 

Eight observation visits were made to each class, with an average of three 
weeks between visits. The visits started at the end of October and continued until 
the end of April, 1974. Each visit was made by one observer, and each class was 
visited once by each of the eight observers. (The alternate filled in for four 
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visits). The visits x^crc scheduled at different times of day, and on varying days 
of the week, so as to obtain a broad sampling of class activities. 

The final administrations of the two questionnaires measuring attitudes, 
values, self-evaluations J creativity and inquiry (K and L) took place at the very 
end of April and the first week-and-a-half of May (with about a week between 
sessions). Three final testing sessions, in the last three weeks of May^ v/ere 
devoted to administration of the California Achievement Test, with Reading, 
Mathematics, and Language each administered in separate sections. In order to 
shorten the testing periods, the ^'Problems" and "Fractions" sections were omitted 
from the Mathematics test, and the "Punctuation" sections from the language test. 
The last visits, to test children who had been absent during earlier testing 
visits, were finished by the end of the first week of June. These final testing 
and questionnaire administration visits were made by 10 persons, again with each 
one generally making all the visits to ^ particular sec of classes. 

" Scores from the 3rd grade administrations of the Cognitive Abilities Test 
and the Iowa Test of Basic Skills were obtained from school records, as was 
information about parental occupation. 

During the year, much of the data have been coded and punches as various 
stages of data collection have been completed. The codes for scoring inquiry 
and creativity were revised on the basis of reliability data from the pilot study. 
These new codes (shown in Appendix B) have been applied to the fall questionnaires 
(booklets F and G) , and are currently being applied to the spring ones (K and L) . 
Work on scoring, coding and punching the remainder of the data is now in full swing. 
It is expected that all coding and card punching will be completed by the end of 
the summer. 
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Project Staff 

In addition to the project director and the research associate, planning, 
data collection, and coding services have been provided by a number of part-time 
research assistants. Those involved in the pilot study data collection were Nancy 
Allgire, Rod Fujii, David Goldstein, Henry Crabbe, Steven Koppel, Andrea Weiss, and 
Kathy Pearce. Kathy Pearce and Janet Chap coded the pilot study creativity and 
inquiry data. The classroom observers for the main study were Nancy Allgire, 
Henry Crabbe, Bruce Goodro, Ruth Hannon, Jennie Forehand, Margaret Geckos, 
Elaine Murphy, June Padrutt, and Kathy Pearce. The same people also administered 
the questionnaires and tests, with the addition of Sue Brennan, David Goldstein, 
Jim Goldstein, John Davey, and Rod Fujii (in the fall), Virginia Hodge and 
Pat McClure (in the spring), and Roberf Walker (fall and spring). Coding of the 
main study data has been done so far by Ruth Hannon, Margaret Geckos, Elaine Murphy, 
June Padrutt, Nancy Allgire, and Kathy Pearce. Kathy Pearce also did much of the 
class visit scheduling (and rescheduling) and helped to coordinate and organize 
various phases of the research. In addition to participating in the development 
of instruments and planning the data collection and data analysis procedures, the 
major responsibility of the research associate, Arthur Kendall, has been to conduct 
the data analysis, using the computer facilities of both the Montgomery County Public 
Schools and Catholic University. 
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TABLE 22 




Correlations Between Creativity and Inquiry Indices 
and Related Tcaclier Ratings of Children 



Creativity and 
Inquiry Tndices 


Teachers ' Ratings 




Creative 
verbally 


Creative in use 
of materials 


Skilled at problen- 
solving, inquin,' 


Total ;? )propriate 
responses. Uses 


or.-* 

,32 


. 22 


.29 


Total uncommon 
responses. Uses 


.28 


. 18 


.24" 


Total appropriate 
responses , Patterns 


.16 


.07 


.13 


Total uncommon 

responses , Patterns 


.15 


.03 


.12 


Total informative 
responses , Inquiry 


.19 


.17 


.30** 


Total indirect 

responses , Inquiry 


.19 


.19 


.30** 


Total high-inference 
responses , Inquiry 


.21" 


.24* 


.38" 


Total site-extended 
responses , Inquiry 


.15 


.04 


.18 


Completeness , Inquiry 


.20 


.19 

1 


-irk 

.34 



* p < .05 
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APPENDIX B 
Instruments Used in Main Study 

With the exception of the California Achievement Test, all instruments 
used in tho main study are included in this section. Among these are the six 
questionnaires given to the children (booklets F, G, H, J, K and L) , plus the 
"School Environment Preference Schedule" (measuring "bureaucratic orientation"), 
the two quostionnaires given to the teachers, ("Teacher Views of Students" and 
"Teacher Description of Classroom Activities"), and the observer's form and 
manual for the classroom observation system. The codes and coding definitions 
used in scoring the inquiry and creativity items from booklets F, G, K, and L 
are also included. 

Following is a list of the characteristics measured in the childrens' 
questionnaires, and the location of each. 
Inquiry skill - Booklets F, G, K and L, page 1 of each. 
Writing; quality - Assessed from inquiry items, listed above. 
Creativity: Uses - Booklets F and K, Pp. 10-11. 

Creativity: Patterns - booklet G, Pp. 9-10, Booklet L, Pp. 11-12. 

Task self-direction - Booklets F and K, Pp. 2-3, items 1-6. 

Democratic attitudes: assertion - Booklets F and K, items 7, 9, 13, 20. 

Democratic attitudes: equality of representation - Booklets F and K, items 

8, 12, 18, and 21. 

Democratic attitudes: equality of participation - Booklets F and K, items 

10, 14, 15, and 17. 

Democratic attitudes: compromise - Booklets F and K, items 11, 16, 19, and 22. 
Value on group activities - Booklets F and K, items 23-34. 
Cooperation vs. competition - Booklets F and K, items 35-43. 
Decision-making autonomy - Booklets G and L, Pp. 2-3, items 1-10. 
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Tolerance for differences - Booklets G and L, Pp. 3-4, items 11-14. 
Concern for others - Booklets G and L, Pp. 4-5, items 15-23. 
Self-esteem - Booklet G, P. 6, items 1-12, Booklet L, P. 8, items 1-12. 
Self- and Class-evalua ti ons - Booklet L, Pp. 6-7, items 1-8. 

Personal expression vs. structured role orientation - Booklet H, P. 2-3, items 1-12. 

Fear of failure - Booklet H, P. 3-4, items 13-22. 

Intrluslc motivation - Booklet K, Pp. 4-6, items 1-12. 

Class characteristics preferences - Booklet H, Pp. 6-10, items 1-26. 

Intellectual achievement responsibility - Booklet H, Fp. 11-13. 

Locus of instigation - Booklet J, Pp. 1-4, items 1-15. 

Achievement motivation - Booklet J, Pp. 4-7, items 1-20. 

Task preference .g;eneralitv-specifici ty - Booklet J, Pp. 7-11, items 1-12. 
Social desirability - Booklet J, Pp. 11-12, items 1-24. 
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Codes for Inquiry and Creativity Items, Main Study 

Inquiry Skill 

The following coding categories were applied to each of the four inquiry 
items (found on the first pages of booklets F, G, K, and L)--the bridge, the 
ghost town, the playground, and the disarranged room. 

1 - Number of appropriate, non-repeated, informative responses (responses 

which constitute approaches to solutions ; non-attempts and direct 
statements of solutions or answers are scored zero) 

2 - Number of site-extended responses (responses which relevantly range 

beyond the specific geographic context, which seek information from 
beyond or outside the site) 

3 - Completeness * a rating of the degree to which the total approach 

scorns to include all necessary areas so that a good decision or 
solution can be reached. 

0 - No attempt or inappropriate 

1 - Very incomplete, minimal appropriate response 

2 - Incomplete, but more than minimal 

3 - Approaching completeness 

4 - Enough relevant areas included so that a rational decision 

can be made 

" 4 - Writing quality - A rating of the effectiveness of the communication; 

including clarity, expressiveness, coherence of statement, in the judgment. 

Creativ ity 

These categories were applied to the four "uses" items (found on the last 
pages of booklets F and K) and the four "patterns" items (found on the last pages 
of booklets G and L) . It will be noted that the cutoff point for "uncommon" 
responses is 107o for the Uses items and 1.5% for the Patterns item^:. These points 
were found to give similar, and relatively unskewed, distributions in the pilot 
study for the different types of items. The determination of which responses 
were "common" and which "uncommon" was taken from the pilot study calculations, 
for the four items which were repeated from that study. In order to determine the 
cutoff points for the four items which we had not used previously, a subsample 
of seven classes was randomly selected from the total of 50. Within this subsample 
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(comprising about 190 children; about 13% of the total sample, and similar to the 
total number of children who had been involved in the pilot study), all the 
creativity responses were recorded, and the number of children giving each response 
determined. Lists were then made of the "common'' and "uncommon" responses for each 
item as found in the subsample, and were later applied to the creativity scoring 
for the total sample. The following coding categories were used; 

1 - Number of appropriate, ncr.-repea'ted responses 

2 - Number of unc ommon responses (given by 10% of subsample, or less, for 

uses items; by 1,5%, or less^ for patterns 
items) 

3 - Elaboration - A rating of the degree to which responses are detailed 

and spelled out, specifically described, embellished, 

0 - No attempt or inappropriate 

1 - No elaboration on any response 

2 - Slight elaboration 

3 - Moderate elaboration 

4 - Much elaboration 

. 4, Imaginativeness - A rating of the degree to which the responses 
evidence the play of imagination; responses which deviate from 
ordinary uses of and settings (for "uses" items), but yet are 
functional or possible, and those which involve shifts of per- 
spective or scale (e,g., viewing "patterns" objects rotated, 
upsidedown, from above or underneath), would be among indices of 
this quality, 

0 - No attempt or inappropriate 

1 - Very little imaginativeness 

2 - Slight imaginativeness 

3 - Moderate imaginativeness 

4 - Much imaginativeness 
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BOOKLET F 



Name 
School 




Grade 

Teacher 

Your age 

Your sex (circle one) boy girl 



m 
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A Problem 



Pretend you are an engineer trying to decide on the best place to build a bridge across a river. What 
would you do to help you decide? Write down the things you would do to help you decide. 



1 



Agree or Disagree? 

Read each statement and then circle the number that tells how much you agree or disagree with it 



If you are puzzled about something, it is always better to try 
to find the answer for yourself than to have someone tell it to 
you. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



2. When you want to make something, it is best to start with 
some help or advice from a teacher. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



3. When you want to find out more about something, you should 
just go to the library and see what you can dig up, without 
getting help. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



4, If you want to fix a broken toy, you should ask for help right 
away so you won't waste a lot of time on it. 



3 
4 



strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 



When you're working on a project, you should often get help 1 
and advice from the teacher, so you won't make a lot of 
mistakes. 2 



strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 
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6. The best way to learn about how a camera works is to try to 
build one yourself, without any help. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



7. 



8. 



Four kids are making up some rules for a new game. Three of 
them agree on a rule; the fourth one doesn't like it Since the 
others agree, he should not say anything about it 



Kids who get in trouble on one class trip should not be 
allowed to vote on where to go for the next trip. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 

1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



9. Your work group is planning the next science project. Before 
you get to say what you would like, everyone else has said 
they want to study volcanoes. You should not bother to say 
what you would like to do. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



10. When kids are playing a game against another team, the worst 
players should get to play as much as anyone else. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



11, When you have an opinion, you should stick to it even if 
everyone says you're wrong. 
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1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



12, When the kids in a class at school are voting on something, the 1 
kids who are always making noise should not be allowed to 
vote. 2 



strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 



13. Some kids are trying to make jp a play for a school assembly. 
One of them has thought of something, but is sure the other 
kids won't like it He should keep quiet about it. 



3 
4 



strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 



14, It spoils the fun to let people who don't know the rules play 
games. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



15. Kids who get in trouble on one trip should not get to go on 
the next trip. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



16. Two friends are trying to decide what to do on a Saturday 
aftemnnn. One thinks they should go to a movie; the other 
thinks they should go tc the park. 

Each should just do what he wants to by himself. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



16a. If you disagreed in Number 16, wiiie in what you think they 
should do. 
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17. When kids are playing games, the ones who don't know how to 
play should get to play as nnuch as anyone else. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



18. New nnembers should be in a club for a while before they get 
to vote on things. 



19. When two people argue about sonnething, one of them is right 
and one is wrong. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 

1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



20. Your family is planning an outing. You already know that 
everyone else except you wants to go co a museum. You 
should not say what you want to do. 



21 . The best students in a class shouid be the ones to decide which 
new project the class should start. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 

1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 
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22. Two friends are playing 


Wizard OT Uz and both want to be 


1 


strongly disagree 


the scarecrow. 












2 


disagree 


The one who thought 


up the ganne should get to be the 






scarecrow. 




3 


agree 






4 


strongly agree 



22a. If you disagreed in No. 22, write in what you think they 
should do. 



23. You learn more by working on projects with groups of kids 
than by yourself. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



24. Kids get more interested in a project when they work in a 
group than when they work by themselves. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



25. Group projects get so mixed up that often the best ideas don't 
get used. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



26. It is more fun to work on projects by yourself than with 
□roups of kids. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 
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27. When kids are working on group projects, a few people always 1 
end up doing all the work. 




2 



3 



28. You learn more by doing scientific experiments by yourself 1 
than with groups of kids. 

2 



29. People in group projects have a very good time working 1 
together. 

2 



30. It is more fun to work on math problems with groups of kids 1 
than by yourself. 

2 
3 
4 




31. There is so much argument in group projects that nothing ever 1 
gets done. 

2 
3 
4 

32. It is more fun to do scientific experiments with groups of kirls 1 
lhan by yourself. 

2 




3 



4 

® 7 
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Strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongiy disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 



33. You learn more by working on nnath problems by yourself 
than with a group of kids. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



34. Group project results are always good because the best ideas 
are used. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



35, Classes are best when everyone tries to do better work than 
everyone else. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



36. School is nice only if everybody shares everything. 



1 

2 
3 
4 



strongly disagree 
disagree 



aqree 



strongly agree 



37. It is better for a bunch of kids to work together painting one 
big picture than for each kid to try to paint the best picture. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



38. You learn more when you try to do better than other kids in 
school than when you try to help other kids in school. 
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1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



39. It is better to give prizes to kids who do the best work than to 
give them to a whole class for doing a good job working ' 
together. i 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



40. Kids can make up a better story working by themselves than 
by working together and helping each other. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



41. It is more fun to play ganries if you're trying to win instead of 
just fooling around. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



42. You learn spelling words better when there is going to be a 
spelling contest 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 :trong!y agree 



43. Games are nDOst fun when you play any old way and don't 
care whether you win or lose. 



1 strongly disagree 



2 
3 
4 



disagree 
agree 

strongly agree 
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Uses Game 



This is an imagination ganrie. In this game, we'll name an object and ask you to write down lots of 
different ways that it could be used. For example, if the object is string, you might say that it could be 
used to hold up pants, tie packages, attach a fish hook, jump rope, sew with, hang clothes, pult shades, 
and a lot of other things. Alright, here is the first one. Take as much time as you want. 

Write down all the different ways you could use a chair. 



10 



Now here is another one. Write down all the different ways you could use a button {from a coat). 
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BOOKLET G 



Name 
School 




Grade 



Teacher 



Your age 

Your sex (circle one) boy girl 



A Mystery 



You are hiking with some friends and come across a "ghost town," How could you find out why 
no-one lives there any more? Write down the things you could do to find out 



1 



Agree or Disagree? 

Read each statement and then circle the number that tells how much you agree or disagree with it. 



1. Each kid should decide for himself what he needs to learn. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



2. Parents should be the ones to decide what time kids should go 
to bed. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



3. Teachers should, be the ones to decide what the classroom rules 
should be. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



4. Teachers should be the ones to decide how good a kid's work is. 1 strongly disagree 



2 
3 
4 



disagree 
agree 

strongly agree 



5. Kids should be the ones to decide if they need to do homework. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



2 



6. Kids should be the ones to decide where they should sit in class. 



1 



strongly disagree 



2 




4 

7. Teachers should be the ones to decide what kids should work 1 
on in school. 

2 
3 
4 




8. Parents should be the ones to decide what kids should wear to 1 
school. 



2 
3 
4 



9. Kids should be the ones to decide what time to come in at 1 
night. 

2 
3 
4 



10. Kids should be the ones to decide when to start on a new 1 
project. 

2 



3 
4 
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11. The best kind of neighborhood to live in is one with people who 
are the same in their hobbies, jobs, and interests. 



3 
4 



disagree 
agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 



1Z Only kids who have the same ideas and interests can be good 
friends. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



13, If a new kid came to school who talked and dressed differently 
from the others, it would be best for him to try to be more like 
everyone else. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



14. Classes are best when most of the kids have the same likes and 
interests. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



15. A kid has enough schoolwork of his own to look after without 
worrying about other kids'. 



1 strongly disagree 



2 
3 
4 



disagree 
agree 

strongly agree 



16. People should look after themselves and not butt into other 
people's problems. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



17. It is important for you to help a kid who keeps doing bad 1 strongly disagree 
things. 

2 disagree 
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3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



18. Kids who have trouble with schoolwork should work it out by 1 
themselves. 




2 



3 



19. We should take care of ourselves and let others take care of i 
themselves. 

2 
3 
4 



20. It is important for you to take extra time to help. kids who 1 
don't understand something. 

2 
3 
4 



21. it would be a big waste of time if you jumped to help people 1 
whenever they had problems. 

2 
3 
4 




22. When people don't have many friends, it is up to them to do 1 
something about it. 

2 
3 
4 

23. Everybody has enough problems of their own without worrying 1 
about other people's. 

2 




3 



4 

O 5 
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Strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

F/trongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 



Here arc some words That tell different ways kids are. Please read each one and circle the number that 
tells how often you think you are that way; either always, most of the time, about half the time, 
hardly ever, or never. 



I THINK I AM: 



1. able to get along with 
other kids 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



2. not able to figure things 
out in school 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



3 

about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



3. scared to take chances 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



4. a good worker in school 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



5. happy with myself 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the tiine 



3 

about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



6. not as smart as other 
kids in school 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



7. trying my best in school 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



3 

about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



8. not the way I would like to be 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



3 

about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



9. sure of myself 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



10. doing poorly in school 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



11. angry with myself 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



12. doing a good job in school 
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1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



Pattern Game 



Here's a game where you can really feel free to use your imagination. We'll show you some drawings. 
Your job is to look at them and then write down all the things you think each drawing could be. Here 
is an example: 




After looking at this, you might say that it could be the rising sun, a porcupine, eye lashes, a brush, a 
carnation, and probably a lot of other things. 



Alright, the first one is on the next page. Take as much time as you want. 
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Now here is another one. Write down all the things you think this could be. 
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BOOKLET H 



Name 
School 




Grade _ 
Teacher . 
Your age 



Your sex (circle one) 



Which would you rather do? 

Instructions: 

Each of these questions describes two activities. Please pick the one you would usually like doing 
better and circle the letter in front of that one. Please don't skip any, even if it is a hard choice to 
nnake. 

I would rather: 

1. a. play in a game where everyone knows the rules, 
b. make up a new ganne. 

2. a. be in a place where I know exactly what I am supposed to do. 
b. be in a place where I pick what I want to do. 

3. a. talk with a friend about how I feel about things. 

b. talk with a friend about a project we're working on together. 

4. a. follow plans in building a model fronn a kit. 

b. de<^ign and build something from scraps of wood. 

5. a. go to a party where almost nothing is planned beforehand, 
b. go to a party where things are all planned beforehand. 

6. a. work when I want to. 

b. work when I'm supposed to. 

7. a. help out at home when I think it would be useful, 
b. have certain chores to do every day. 

8. a. write a story about a subject the teacher picks, 
b. write a story about a subject I pick. 
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9, a. be in a club where adult leaders plan the activities for the kids, 

b. be in a club where the kids who belong plan the activities. 

10. a. think out the best way to do something, and work hard to do it. 

b. know the rules for doing something, and work hard to follow them. 

11 . a. follow a time plan, so I know what I'll be doing at different times, 
b. do things as they come, with no time plan. 

1 2. a. be in a group where members choose the jobs they do. 
b. be in a group where members are told what jobs to do. 

13. a, play checkers against someone a little better than I am, 

play checkers against someone a little worse than I am. 

14. a. work a puzzle J know I can do. 

b. work a hard puzzle I've never done before. 

15. a. keep working on a math problem I haven't been able to solve. 

b. stop working on a math problem that is too hard, and find an easier one. 

16. a. try to do a job that's very hard, 
b. try to do a job that's fairly hard. 

17. a. get a nrjodel to build like one I did a good job on last time, 
b. get a nnodel to build like one I messed up last time. 

18. a. let my friends hear me play an instrument that I've just started learning, 
b. practice by myself until I'm good enough to let others hear me play. 
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19. a. get hints to help me solve a hard problem. 

b. try to solve a hard problem without any hints. 

20. a. tell my answer to a question only if I'm sure it's right 
b. tell my answer to a question even if it might be wrong. 

21. a. work on getting better in a subject I'm not too good at. 
b. work on getting better in a subject I'm pretty good at. 

22. a. play a game that is hard for me to win. 
b. play a game that is easy for me to win. 

Why? 

The next few questions describe kids doing different kinds of things, and ask you about the reasons 
they are probably doing them Circle the letter in front of the one answer which you think would 
most probably or usually be the reason for doing that thing. 

1. Mary is practicing the piano. Why? 

a. Her piano teacher will be pleased with her. 

b. She wants to learn to play it well. 

2. John is painting a picture. Why? 

a. He wants to get a good grade in his art class. 

b. He enjoys painting pictures. 

3. Peter is reading a book. Why? 

a. He wants to find out more about something. 

b. His teacher will give him "extra credit." 
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4. Salty is writing a story. Why? 

a. She likes writing stories. 

b. She wants to please her parents (or friends). 

5. Pam is working on some math problems. Why? 

a. She enjoys doing them. 

b. She wants to do well in school. 

6. Judy is working on a puzzle that her uncle gave her. Why? 

a. She wants to :How him that ^ likes it. 

b. She enjoys -ying to work it out. 

7. Jim is building a model. Why? 

a. He wants to show his parents what a good job he can do. 

b. He likes building models. 

8. Dan is trying to fix a broken bike. Why? 

a. He wants to see if he can do it 

b. His parents will be surprised and pleased if he succeeds. 

9. Susan is listening io her teacher. Why? 

a. She wants to hear what she is saying. 

b. She might get in trouble if she doesn't listen. 

10. Tom is working to make his handwriting better. Why? 

a. His teacher will be pleased with him. 

b. He wants to be able to write better. 
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11. George is building a treehouse. Why? 

a. He likes doing it. 

b. His friends will like playing with him in it 

12. Joyce is studying her spelling. Why? 

a. She wants to get a good grade in spelling. 

b. She wants to learn to spell better. 

What kind of class? 

The questions in this part ask about the kind of school class you think you would like best and learn 
the most in. There are no right or wrong answers. Circle the letter in front of the answer that comes 
closest to what you really think. 

1. I would most like a class where 

a. kids go and get books or materials whenever they want to. 

b. kids only go and get books or materials if the teacher says it's O.K. 

c. the teacher gives out books or materials when they are needed. 

2. I would most like a class *vhere 

a. all the kids work on the same things at the same time. 

b. different kids are always working on different things. 

c. sometimes everyone does the same things; at other times kids work on different things. 

3. I would most like a class where 

a. the teacher gives kids any help they need. 

b. kids spend a lot of time helping each other. 

c. the teacher does most of the helping, but kids do some too. 
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4. I would most tike a class where 

a. the kids choose what they want to do. 

b. the teacher and kids together plan what to do. 

c. the teacher plans what the kids will do. 

5. I would most like a class where 

a. kids mostly work alone. 

b. kids mostly work in groups. 

c. some work is done alone and some in groups. 

6. I would most like a class where 

a. the teacher spends a lot of time talking to the whole class together. 

b. the teacher spends some time talking to the whole class together. 

c. the teacher almost never talks to the whole class together. 

7. I would most like a class where 

a. kids stay in their seats, unless the teacher says they can go somewhere. 

b. kids walk around the class whenever they want to. 

c. kids can walk around a little, if it doesn't get too noisy. 

8. I would most like a class where 

a. kids decide if they want to work together on things. 

b. the "eacher decides which kids will work together on which things. 

c. the teacher and kids talk together to decide who will work on which things. 

9. I would most like a class where 

a. onl'. the teacher checks and corrects kids' work. 

b. kids always check and correct each others' work. 

c. the teacher does most of the correcting, but kids do somo too. 
O 7 
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10. 1 would most like a class where 

a. things are very friendly and there's not much worry about the work. 

b. the main attention is on getting the work done right. 

c. things are fairly friendly, but people also pay attention to the work. 

11. I would most like a class where 

a. kids talk to each other or the teacher whenever they want to. 

b. kids can talk only when the teacher calls on them. 

c. kids can talk to each other a little, if it's n^ieded for what they're doing. 

12. I would most like a class where 

a. the teacher takes a lot of time getting to know and working with each kid. 

b. the teacher takes some time petting to know and working with each kid. 

c. the teacher takes a little time getting to know and working with each kid. 

13. I would most like a class where 

a. only the teacher talks with the kids about their work. 

b. kids talk with each other about their work, mostly without the teacher. 

c. sometimes the teacher talks about the work, and sometimes just the kids do. 

14. I would most like a class where 

a. kids decide on all the rules, and punishments for breaking them. 

b. the teacher decides on the rules and punishments. 

c. the teacher and kids together decide on rules and punishments. 

15. I would most like a class where 

a. kids v\/ork hard to see who can be best. 

b. kids help each other to learn and don't try to be best. 

c. kids help each other, but each still tries to be best. 
O 8 
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16. I would most like a class where 

a. the teacher decides exactly what the kids should learn and how they should learn it 

b. the teacher decides what the kids should I'^arn, but they decide how to learn it 

c. kids decide what to learn and how to learn it 

17. I would most like a class where , 

a. work on any subject can start and end at any time. 

b. there are regular starting and ending times for each subject 

c. there are regular startir g times, but kids keep on as long as they want 

18. I would most like a class where 

a. the teacher follows a plan and doesn't make any changes. 

b. the teacher is always changing things around and trying new things. 

c. there is a plan, but the teacher makes some changes. 

19. I would most like a class where 

a. kids learn ways to use new things by working and playing with them. 

b. kids are shown one way to use each new thing, and are not allowed to use it any other 
way. 

c. kids are shown one way to use each new thing, but can make up other uses too, 

20. I would "oost like a class where 

a. all the kids are about the same age, 

b. there are kids of different ages, but each age group stays together. 

c. there are kids of different ages all mixed together. 

21. I would most like a class where 

a. the teacher tells kids when they need to do homework. 

b. kids decide for themselves when they need to do homework. 
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c. teacher and kids talk together and decide on the need for homework. 
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22. I would most like a class where 

a. there is a lot of testing. 

b. there is little testing. 

c. there is no testing. 

23. I would most like a class where 

a. some kids know the work well, and some not so well, and each group stays together. 

b. all the kids know the work about as well as one another. 

c. kids who know the work well, and not so well are all mixed together. 

24. I would most like a class where 

a. each kid works in a lot of different places around the classroom. 

b. each kid works mostly in one place, but does some work in other places too. 

c. each kid works at one desk or table. 

25. I would most like a class where 

a. all the teaching is done by the teacher. 

b. the teacher does most of the teaching, but kids teach each other some too. 

c. kids spend a lot of time teaching each other. 

26. I would most like a class where 

a. kids work on anything they want at any time. 

b. there is a time every day when kids pick what they want to work on. 

c. the teacher always decides what the kids should work on. 
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Why do things happen? 



This part of the booklet describes a number of common experiences most of you have in your daily 
lives. These statements are presented one at a time, and following each are two possible answers. Read 
the description of the experience carefully, and then look at the two answers. Choose the one that 
describes what happens to you most often. Circle the letter in front of that answer. Be sure to answer 
each question according to how you really feel. 



1. When you do well on a test at school, is it more likely to be 

a. because you studied for it, or 

b. because the test was especially easy? 



2. When you have trouble understanding something in school, is it usually 

a. because the teacher didn't explain it clearly, or 

b. because you didn't listen carefully? 



3. Suppose your parents say you are doing well in school. Is this likely to haraen 

a. because your school work is good, or 

b. because they are in a good mood*: 



4. Suppose you study to become a teacher, scientist, or doctor and you fail. Do you think this 
would happen 

a. because you didn't work hard enough, or 

b. because you needed some help, and other people didn't give it to you? 



5. When you learn something quickly in school, is u'^"9lly 

a. because you paid close attention, or 

b. because the teacher explained it clearlv^ 



6. If a teacher says, to you, "Your work is fine," is it 

a. sonrK3thing teachers usually say to encourage pupils, or 

b. because you did a good job? 
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7. When you find it hard to work arithmetic or math problems at school, is it 

a. because you didn't study well enough before you tried them, or 

b. because the teacher gave problems that were too hard? 

8. When you forget something you heard in class, is it 

a. because the teacher didn't explain it very well, or 

b. because you didn't try very hard to remember? 

9. When you read a story and remember most of it, is it usually 

a. because you were interested in the story, or 

b. because the story was well-written? 

10. If your parents tell you you're acting silly and not thinking clearly, is it more likely to be 

a. because of something you did, or 

b. because they. happen to be feeling cranky? 

11. When you don't do well on a test at school, is it 

a. because the test was especially hard, or 

b. because you didn't study for it? 

12. When you win at a game of cards or checkers, does it happen 

a. because you play real well, or 

b. because the other person doesn't play well? 

13. If people think you're bright or clever, is it 

a. because they happen to like you, or 

b. because you usually act that way? 
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14. Suppose you don't do as well as usual in a subject at school. Would this probably happen 

a. because you weren't as careful as usual, or 

b. because somebody bothered you and kept you fronn working? 

15. Suppose you became a famous teacher, scientist or doctor. Do you think this would happen 

a. because other people helped you when you needed it, or 

b. because you worked very hard? 

16. Suppose your parents say you aren't doing well in your school work. 1? this likely to happen to 
you 

a. because your work isn't very good, or 

b. because they are feeling cranky? 

1 7. When you find it easy to work arithmetic or math problems at school, is it usually 

a. because the teacher gave you especially easy problems, or 

b. because you studied your book well before you tried them? 

18. If you can't work a puzzle, is it more likely to happen 

a. because you are not especially good at working puzzles, or 

b. because the instructions weren't written clearly enough? 

19. If your parents tell you that you are bright or clever, is it more likely 

a. because they are feeling good, or 

b. because of something you did? 

20. If a teacher says to you, "Try to do better," would it be 

a. because this is something she might say to get pupils to try harder, or 

b. because your work wasn't as good as usual? 

I 
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BOOKLET J 



Name _ 
School _ 
Grade 
Teacher 



Your age 

Your sex (circle one) boy girl 
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Why ] do things 

These questions ask about some of the reasons that you get started doing certain things. For nnany of 
the questions, you may think that all of the reasons listed are true, but pick the one that you think is 
the most important. If the activity is one that you haven't done, answer the way you think it would be 
if you did it. 



1. When I read a difficult book, it is usually because 

a. I was told to, or had to. 

b. I was asked to, and agreed. 

c. I decided to. 

d. I just happened to pick it up. 

2. When I practice an instrument, it is usually because 

a. I just started without thinking. 

b. : was told to, or had to. 

c. I was asked to, and agreed. 

d. ! decided to. 

3. When I visit a museum, it is usually because 

a. I deciu'^H to. 

b. I just happened to be there. 

c. I was asked to, and agreed. 
H. I was told to, or had to. 

4. Wh*^^"' I work hard to learn something, it is usually because 

u. ' was asked to, and agreed. 

b. I can't think o^ anything else to do. 

c. I was told to, or had to. 

d. I decid'^d to. 



When I write a letter, it is usually because 

a. I was told to, or had to. 

b. I decided to. 

c. I was asked to, and agreed. 

d. I just started writing. 

When I work a puzzle, it is usually because 

a. I just came across it 

b. I decided to. 

c. t was asked to, and agreed. 

d. I was told to, or had to. 

When I play a game of checkers, it is usually because 

a. t asked someone. 

b. i was asked to, and agreed. 

c. I was told to, or had to. 

d. The game just turned up. 

When I write a story, it is usually because 

a. I was asked to, and agreed. 

b. I was told to, or had to. 

c. I just started writing, and it became a story. 

d. I decided to. 

When I work a math problem, it is usually because 

a. 1 decided to. 

b. I just came across it. 

c. ! was told to, or had to. 

d. I was asked to, and agreed. 



10. When I build a model, it is usually because 

a. I came across it and started doing it. 

b. I was asked to, and agreed. 

c. I decided to. 

d. I was told to, or had to. 



1 1. When I go to a playground, it is usually because 

a. I decided to. 

b. I just happened to be there. 

c. I was asked to, and agreed. 

d. I was told to, or had to. 

12. When I clean up my desk, it is usually because 

a. I was asked to, and agreed. 

b. I just did it without thinking. 

c. I was told to, or had to. 

d. I decided to. 

13. When I draw a picture, it is usually because 

a. I was told to, or had to. 

b. I decided to. 

c. I started by accident. 

d. I was asked to, and agreed. 



14. When 1 join a club, it is usually because 

a. I was asked to, and agreed. 

b. I was told to, or had to. 

c. I decided to. 

d. I just came across it by accident. 
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1 5, When I read about a new topic, it is usually because 

a. I was told to, or had to 

b. I decided to. 

c. I came across it accidentally. 

d. I was asked to, and agreed. 

What do you like? 

Circle the letter in front of the answer that is truer for you for each of these questions: 

1. I prefer 

a. working with others, 

b. working by myself. 

2. I prefer jobs 

a, that 1 might not be able to do. 

b. which I'm sure I can do. 

3. I would rather learn 

a. fun games. 

b. games where I would learn something. 

A. I orefer a game 

^. where I'm better than anyone else, 
b. where everyone is about the same. 

5. I would rather 

a. play games that don't have winners or losers. 

b play games that you can win or lose at. 
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6. I would rather 

a. wait one or two years and have my parents buy me one big present 

b. have them buy me several smaller presents over the same period of time. 

7. When I am sick, I would rather 

a. rest and relax. 

b. try to do my school work. 

8. I 

a. like a puzzle that takes hard work to solve. 

b. like a puzzle that is easy to solve. 

9. Before class tests, I am 

a. often nervous. 

b. hardly ever nervous. 

10. When I am playing in a game or sport, ! am 

a. most interested in just having fun. 

b. most interested in winning. 

11. When I am sure I can do a job 

a. I enjoy doing it. 

b. I become bored doing it. 

12. After 1 lose at a game 

a. I want to play again right away. 

b. I want to do something else for a while. 
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13. After summer vacation, \ am 

a. glad to get back to school. 

b. not glad to get back to school. 

14. I talk in class 

a. less than other students. 

b. more than other students, 

15. I enjoy painting pictures more 

a. when everyone's work gets put on the wall. 

b. when only the best work gets put on the wall. 

16. If I were getting better from a serious illness, I would like to 

a. spend my time learning how to do something. 

b. relax. 

17. I like playing a game when I am 

a. as good as my playmate. 

b. much better than my playmate. 

18. I would prefer classes in which 

a. the students were all as good as one another at the work. 

b. I was better than alnrxjst all the others. 

19. When I do things to help at home, I prefer to 

a. do usual things I know ! can do. 

b. do things that are hard and I'm not sure I can do. 
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20. I would choose as work-partners 

a. other children who do well in school. 

b. other children who are friendly. 



How much I like to do things 

The next questions ask how much you would like or dislike doing some different things. After each 
thing is listed, circle the letter in front of the answer that shows how much you think you would like 
or dislike doing that thing. 

How much would you like or dislike doing each of these things? 



1. Working with some friends to solve a hard math problem 

(circle one of the following) 

a. I would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doing this fairly well. 

c. I would like doing this a little. 

d. I would dislike doing this a little. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. I would hate doing this. 

2. Writing a story good enough for the school magazine prize 

a. I would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doing this fairly well. 
I c. I would like doing this a little. 

\ 

d. I would dislike doing this a little. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. I would hate doing this. 
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3. Practicing kickball with your team 

a. I would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doing this fairly well. 

c. I would like doing this a little. 

d. I would dislike doing this a little. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. I would hate doing this. 

4. Following complicated directions to put together a model 

a. I would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doing this fairly well. 

c. I would like doing this a little. 

d. I would dislike doing this a little. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. I would hate doing this. 

5. Making a big snownnan with some friends 

a. 1 would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doing this fairly well. 

c. I would like doing this a little. 

d. I would dislike doing this a little. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. I would hate doing this. 
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6. Trying to beat a good player in a game of ping-pong 

a. I would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doing this fairly well. 

c. I would like doing this a little. 

d. I would dislike doing this a little. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. I would hate doing this. 

7. Being part of your class team in a spelling contest with another class 

a. I would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doing this fairly well. 

c. I would like doing this a little. 

d. ) I would dislike doing this a little. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. I would hate doing this. 

3. Practicing dart throwing to become a better shot 

a. I would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doing this fairly well. 

c. I would like doing this a little. 

d. I would dislike doing this a little. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. I would hate doing this. 
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9. Trying to figure out a puzzle quicker than you did the last time 

a. I would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doiny this fairly well. 

c. I would like doing this a little. 

d. I would dislike doing this a tittle. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. I would hate doing this. 

10. Playing baseball oh your team against another team 

a. I would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doing this fairly well. 

c. I would like doing this a little. 

d« I would disiike doing this a little. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. ! would hate doing this. 

11. Trying to win a school prize by making up the best song with some friends 

a. I would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doing this fairly well. 

c. I would like doing this a little. 

d. I would dislike doing this a little. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. I would hate doing this. 
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1 2. Making things out of clay 

a. I would like doing this very much. 

b. I would like doing this fairly well. 

c. I would like doing this a little. 

d. I would dislike doing this a little. 

e. I would dislike doing this pretty much. 

f. I would hate doing this. 



This part lists a nunfiber of experiences that most children have at one time or another. Read each of 
these carefully. After you have read one, decide whether it does or does not fit you. If it does, circle 
the T (for true) in front of the statement; if it doesn't, circle the F (for false) in front of the 
statement 



T 


F 


1. 


T 


F 


2. 


T 


F 


3. 


T 


F 


4. 


T 


F 


5. 


T 


F 


6. 


T 


F 


7. 


T 


F 


8. 


T 


F 


9. 


T 


F 


10. 


T 


F 


11. 


T 


F 


12. 


T 


F 


13. 


T 


F 


14. 



1. I always enjoy myself at a party. 

I never get angry if I have to stop 
or go to school. 
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T 


F 


15. 


! always listen to my parents. 


T 


F 


16. 


1 never forget to say "please" and "thank you." 

* 


T 


F 


17. 


Sometimes 1 wish 1 could just "'mess around" instead of having to go to school. 


T 


F 


18. 


\ always wash my hands before every meal. 


T 


F 


19. 


1 have never been tempted to break a rule or a law. 


T 


F 


20. 


1 sometimes feel like making fun of other people. 


T 


F 


21. 


1 am always glad to cooperate with others. 


T 


F 


22. 


1 never get annoyed when my best friend wants to do something 1 don't want to do. 


T 


F 


23. 


1 always do the right things. 


T 


F 


24. 


Sometimes 1 don't like to obey my parents. 
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BOOKLET K 



Name 

School 

Grade 

Teacher 

Your age 

Your sex (circle one) boy girl 
What kind of work does your father do? 



Where does he work? 



What kind of work does your mother do? 



Where does she work? 



A Problem 

Pretend that you are the mayor of a small city and you are trying to find a good spot to put a new 
playground. How would you figure out what was the best spot? Write down the things you could do 
to help you figure it out. 
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Agree or Disagree? 

Read each statement and then circle the number that tells how much you agree or disagree with it. 



If you are puzzled about something, it is always better to try 
to find the answer for yourself than to have someone tell it to 
you. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



When you want to make something, it is best to start with 
some help or advice from a teacher. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



3, When you want to find out more about something, you shou' 
just go to the library and see what you can dig up, witho'/' 
getting help. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



4. If you want to fix a broken toy, you should ask for help right 
away so you won't waste a lot of time on it. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



5. When you're working on a project, you should often get help 
and advice from the teacher, :o you won't make a lot of 
mistakes. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 
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6. The best way to learn about how a camera works is to try to 1 
build one yourself, without any help. 

2 
3 
4 

7. Four kids are making up some rules for a new game. Three of 1 
them agree on a rule; the fourth one doesn't like it. Since the 
others agree, he should not say anything about it 2 

3 
4 



8. Kids who get in trouble on one class trip should not be 
allowed to vote on where to go for the next trip. 



9, Your work group is planning the next science project. Before 1 
you get to say what you would like, everyone else has said 
they want to study volcanoes. You should not bother to say 2 
what you would like to do. 

3 
4 



10. When kids are playing a gamf against another team, the worst 1 
players should get to play as ;Tiuch as anyone else. 

2 
3 
4 



11. When you have an opinion, you should stick to it even if 1 
everyone says you're wrong. 

2 
3 



strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 



12. When the kids in a class at school are voting on something, the 
kids who are always making noise should not be allowed to 
vote. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



13. Some kids are trying to make up a play for a school assembly. 
One of them has thought ot something, but is sure the other 
kids won't like it. He should keep quiet about it. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



14. It spoils the fun to let people who don't know the rules play 
games. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



15. Kids who get in trouble on one trip should not get to go on 
the next trip. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



16. Two friends are trying to decide what to do on a Saturday 
afternoon. One thinks they should go to a movie; the other 
thinks they should go to the park. 

Each should just do what he wants to by himself. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



16a. If you disagreed in Number 16, write in what you think they 
should do. 
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17. When kids are playing gannes, the ones who don't know how to 
play should get to play as much as anyone else. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



18. New members should be in a club for a while before they get 
to vote on things. 



19. When two people argue about something, one of them is right 
and one is wrong. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 

1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



20. Your family is planning an outing. You already know that 
everyone else except you wants to go to a museum. You 
should not say what you want to do. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



21. The best students in a class should be the ones to decide which 
new project the class should start. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 




22. Two friends are playing 


"Wizard of Oz" and both want to be 


1 


strongly disagree 


the scarecrow. 












o 




The one who thought 


up the game should get to be the 






scarecrow. 




3 


agree 






4 


strongly agree 



22a. If you disagreed in No. 22, write in what you think they 
should do. 



23. You learn more by working on projects with groups of kids 
than by yourself. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



24. Kids get more interested in a project when they work in a 
group than when they work by themselves. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



25. Group projects get so mixed up that often the best ideas don't 
get used. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



26. It is nriore fun to work on projects by yourself than with 
groups of kids. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 
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27. When kids are working on group projects, a few people always 
end up doing all the work. 



28. You learn more by doing scientific experiments by yourself 1 
than with groups of kids. 

2 
3 
4 



29. People in group projects have a very good time working 1 
together. 

2 
3 
4 



30. It is more fun to work on math problems with groups of kids 1 
than by yourself. 

2 
3 
4 

31. There is so much argument in group projects that nothing ever 1 
gets done. 

2 
3 
4 

32. It is more fun to do scientific experiments with groups of kids 1 
than by yourself. 

2 




strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 



33, You learn more by working on math problems by yourself 
than with a group of kids. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



34. Group project results are always good because the best ideas 
are used. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



35, Classes are best when everyone tries to do better work than 
everyone else. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



36. School is nice only if everybody shares everything. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



37. It is better for a bunch of kids to work together painting one 
big picture than for each kid to try to paint the best picture. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



38. You learn more when you try to do better than other kids in 
school than when you try to help other kids in school. 
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1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



39. It is better to give prizes to kids who do the best work than to 
give them to a whole class for doing a good job working 
together 



1 strongly disagree 



2 
3 
4 



disagree 
agree 

strongly agree 



40. Kids can make up a better story working by themselves than 
by working together and helping each other. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



41. It is more fun to play games if you're trying to win instead of 
just fooling around. 



42. You learn spelling words better when there is going 
spelling contest. 



to be a 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 

1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



43. Games are most fun when you play any old way and don't 
care whether you win or lose. 



1 strongly disagree 



2 
3 
4 



disagree 
agree 

strongly agree 




Uses Game 



In this imagination game, we'll name an object and ask you to write down lots of different ways that it 
could be used. For example, if the object is string, you might say that it could be used to hold up 
pants, tie packages, attach a fish hook, jump rope, sew with, hang clothes, pull shades, and a lot of 
other things. Alright, here is the first one. Take as much time as you want. 

Write down all the different ways you could use a cork. 
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Now here is another one. Write down all the different ways you could use a shoe. 



FRir 
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BOOKLET L 

Name 

School 

Grade 

Teacher 

Your age 

Your sex (circle one) boy girl 
What kind of work does your father do? 

Where does he work? 

What kind of work does your nnother do? 



Where does she work? 



A Mystery 

You come home and find your room messed up, although it was neat when you left. You wonder 
whether it got messed up by the wind, a burglar, or someone just fooling around. How would you 
figure out which it was? Write down the things you could do to find out. 



1 



Agree or Disagree? 

Read each statement and then circle the number that tells how nnuch you agree or disagree with it. 



1. Each kid should decide for himself what he needs to learn. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



2. Parents should be the ones to decide what time kids should go 
to bed. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



3. Teachers should be the ones to decide what the classroonn rules 
should be. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



4. Teachers should be the ones to decide how good a kid's work is. 1 strongly disagree 



2 
3 
4 



disagree 
agree 

strongly agree 



5. Kids should be the ones to decide if they need to do homework. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 
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6. Kids should be the ones to decide where they should sit in class. 1 

2 
3 
4 



7. Teachers should be the ones to decide what kids should work 1 
on in school. 

2 
3 
4 



8. Parents should be the ones to decide what kids should wear to 1 
school. 

2 
3 



9. Kids should be the ones to decide what time to come in at 1 
night. 

2 
3 
4 



10, Kids should be the ones to decide when to start on a new 1 
project. 

2 
3 
4 
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11. The best kind of neighborhood to live in is one with people who 
are the same in their hobbies, jobs, and interests. 



strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly agree 



12. Only kids who have the same ideas and interests can be good 
friends. 



1 strongly disagree 



2 
3 
4 



disagree 
agree 

strongly agree 



13. If a new kid came to school who talked and dressed differently 
from the others, it would be best for him to try to be more like 
everyone else. 



1 strongly disagree 



2 
3 
4 



disagree 
agree 

strongly agree 



14, Classes are best when most of the kids have the same likes and 
interests. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



15. A kid has enough schoolwork of his own to look after without 
worrying about other kids'. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



16. People should look after themselves and not butt into other 
people's problems. 



17. It is important for you to help a kid who keeps doing bad 
things. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 

1 strongly disagree 



2 
3 
4 



disagree 
agree 

strongly agree 
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18. Kids wIk; luive trouble witf) schoolwork should work it out by 
themselves. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 stronqly agree 



19. We should take care of ourselves and let others take care of 
themselves. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 . strongly agree 



20. It is jmp.jrtnnt for you to take extra tinrie to help kids who 
don't uncierstand something. 



3 
4 



strongly disagree 

disagree 

agree 

strongly ac\vee 



21. It would be a big waste of time if you jumped to help people 
wf)enever they had problems. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



22. When people don't have many friends, it is up to them to do 
something about it. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disz^^re^ 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 
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23. Everybody has enough problems of their own without worrying 
about other people's. 



1 strongly disagree 

2 disagree 

3 agree 

4 strongly agree 



For these questions, circle the number in front of the answer that comes cle*"9St to what you think. 

1. How much do you think you have learned in school this year? 

1 — not much 

2 - a little 

3 — pretty much 

4 — very much 

5 — more than ever before 

2. How interesting have you found school this year? 

1 — not very interesting 

2 — a little interesting 

3 — pretty interesting 

4 — very interesting 

5 — more interesting than ever before 

3. How much fun have you had in school this year? 

1 — not mucn 

2 - a little 

3 — pretty much 

4 - a lot 

5 — more than ever before 

4. How many kids in this class would you like to stay close friends with? 

1 — none of them 

2 - 1 or 2 of them 

3 - 5 or 6 of them 

4 — about half of them 

5 — most of them 
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5. How many of the other kids do you think would like to stay close friends with you? 

1 — none of them 

2 - 1 or 2 of them 

3 - 5 or 6 of them 

4 — about half of them 

5 — most of ihem 

6. How many kids do you think don't have many friends in this class? 

1 — none of them 

2 - 1 or 2 of them 

3 - 5 or 6 of them 

4 — about half of them 

5 — most of them 

7. How often do kids in this class get mad at each other or fight? 

1 — never 

2 — not very often 

3 — sometimes 

4 — pretty often 

5 — very often 

8. How often do kids in this class help each other? 

1 — never 

2 — not very often 

3 — sometimes 

4 — pretty often 

5 - very often 
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Here are some words that tell different ways kids are. Please read each one and circle the number that 
tells how often you think you are that way; either always, most of the time, about half the time, 
hardly ever, or never. 



I THINK I AM: 



1. able to get along with 
other kids 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



2. not able to figure things 
out in school 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



3. scared to lake chances 



1 

always 



2 

nost of 
the time 



3 

about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



never 



4. a good worker in school 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about halt 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



5. happy with myself 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



6, not as smart as other 
kids in school 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



7. trying my best in school 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



8, not the way I would like to be 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



9. sure of myself 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



10. doing poorly in school 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



3 

about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



11. angry with myself 



1 

always 



2 

most of 
the time 



3 

about half 
the timo 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



12. doing a good job in school 
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1 

always 



most of 
the time 



about half 
the time 



4 

hardly 
ever 



5 

never 



Pattern Game 



Here's a game vMere you can really feel free to use your imagination. We'll show you some drawings. 
Your job is to look at them and then write down all the things you think each drawing could be. Here 
is an example: 



After looking at this, you might say that it could be the rising sun, a porcupine, eye lashes, a brush, a 
carnation, and probably a lot of other things. 



""Iright, the first one is on the next page. Take as much time as you want. 
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Write down all the things you think this could be. 



oooo 




Now here is another one. Write down ail the things you think this could be. 
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Classroom Characteristics 



A. School 



Observer 



Teacher(s)_ 
Date 



Time of day: AM 1 
PM 2 



Single schoolroom 1 
Combined schoolroom 2 
Open area 3 

Backgi'ound noise level: 



low 

moderate 
high 



1 
2 
3 



Tables/desks in: rows 

no rows 



No. children in 



space: 



<20 
20-25 
26-30 
31-40 
41-50 
> 50 



I 
2 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Crowdedness : 



Floors : 



low 

modera te 
high 



bare 

small rugs 
room-size rug 
carpet 



1 
2 
3 
4 



B. No. adults in space (not 0) : 
No. interest centers: 



Amount equipment visible and accessible 
to Ss: 

little 1 
some 2 
much 3 
very much 4 

Amount material visible and accessible 
to Ss: 



little 

some 

much 

very much 

Plants in room: 

none 
few 
some 
many 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 

2 
3 
4 



Animals, fish, reptiles, 
etc • , in room : 

none 
few 
some 
many 

Other things from environ- 
ment (rocks , sand , etc . ) : 

none 
few 
some 
many 

Signs and pictures on walls: 

none 
some 
many 

very many 

Probable source of wall 
displays (%) : 



commercial 

T-made 

S-made 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 




lii^scrvaL ions 



Observer watches class u- l li-^ iii i .i.ii-j.s , uiuin iiuirks each iteurthat occurrcjd al leaijt: 
once in that period* Rep.vir. pi:>uu;:.iiit:u uiit;]! six five-miuute periods have been obsei-ved 
and the items checked oil* 



General organization.. T opics, a ^jj^i 1 ^ij^s 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




T 














1 

1 • 


l.'.u I \, I ^ij. '.. V L,i Lj^ 1 1, b 11 


















^ • 




















■ J a 


'•('in':! / T' "J f" i . *i • , 
: ; . vl I ■. nv i. J. L J I ! ii 





















^ i ^ t [ ; ■ 1 ! 1 I i ' [ ! '- I'l l 111' 



























































7. 


Rti.Miin- 


















8. 


Mali. 


















9. 


S L i Ci I J ; . U 


















10. 


St >C La 1 S l"L: .l i LiS 


















11 . 


Health / S;^L\a:v 


















12. 


Art: 


















13. 


Music 


















14. 


Ganiii s ( e Li L e r fa iuiiion t ) 


















15. 


Gamii .s ( e d lu: atlonal) 


















16. 


Problem t-;olvinj,^, / Logic 


















17. 


FrojecLS / experiments 


















18. 


Self or S administered test 


















19. 


T 'dmiuis^ored test 


















20. 


Moo cing 



















21. ATI same ^roup activity 
















22, All saiue individual activity 
















23, 2 or more difi. simultaneous group activities 
















2A . 2 or aic^ro c'iff, simultaneous indiv. activities 
















25. S^lmn 1 Laneo:is indiv. and group activities 
















26. Disruptive activity shift 
















27. Smooth activity shift 

















28. Textbooks in use 
















2 9 , And L o - V i s n a ] Eq u ipmen t in use 
















30, Coauiorcial materials in use 
















31. T'-made materials in use 
















32, S-niade materials in use 

















33. T interacl-.ing with total class 
















34. T liiikia^i; to total class (no interact.) 
















33« T ii»te iMcuin^^ with sub^^roup 
















36. T talking to subgroup (no interact.) 
















37. T .interacting wiLh- 1 student 
















38. T talking to 1 S (no interact.) 






2 



1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


6 


















39. T l.ilkiiiv:!. w i ih adult 
















40. T working; at desk or table falone) 
















41, T readiriR aloud 

















42. T starts or shifts class task/activitv 
















43. T starts/shifts j^roup . task/activitv 
















44 . T starts/ shifts individ, S task/activitv 
















45. T >^iviis S(s) choice of activities 
















46, T ends activity 













1 


— 


47. T disLusses/demonstrates use of equipment, material 
















48. T tells Implications or consequences of something 
















49, T elicits iaipl icatjons or consequences of something 
















30. T ^'.:'ipllli^-s ov explains S comment 
















3 1 . 1' h i V e f, i I !, • I. / J ■•^ p 1 l: L* e answer 
















52, T ii;ives con.jnlete answer 
















33, T asks S to answer own or other S's question 
















34, T i ^ I . : s d i i • e c t i o u 3 
















33 » T ordiri s s ccinrnaads 
















3 6 . T s 1 1 e e s L s , v:;, u i d e s 

















57. T '^Lves unrequested help 
















58, T t/i\/es rea nested help 
















59. T turns help request back to requester or other S 
















60, T asks Lor clarification 
















61, T asks cl.LoS a question 
















62. T asks group a question 
















63. T asks individual a question \ 
















64. T asks convor>ient question d answer) academic 
















65e T asks divers^ent question (many answers) academic 
















66. T answers own question 

















67* T accepus S(s) idea 
















rw3. T ignores, rejects S idea (no explanation) 
















69. V dlsa.^L^'cs with S idea (with explanation) 
















70, T mentions tt^.sts/relative performance 
















71, T or^anizin;.; /orienting 
















72. T supervising/watching 
















73. T walks amonp, Ss 
















74. T plans with Ss 
















73. T calls on S (after offer) 
















76. T calls on S (after no offer) 

















77. r listens attentively to S 
















78. T invokes/announces classroom/discipline rule 
















79, T discusses discipline with Ss 
















80o T mentions subject rule 
















81. T distracts S(s) from disruptive activity 
















82, T warns 
















83, T criticizes behavior 
















84, T scolds 
















83, T shouts 
















86. T punishes 
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c 

J 


O 




T 














87. T uses firm tone 
















88. T uses sharp tone 
















89. T praises/approves behavior 
















90. T praises S work or comments 
















91. T criticizes S work or connnents 

















92. T talks about S(s) work 
















93. T gives feedback 
















94. T prods 
















95. T encourages elaboration of idea or activity 
















96, T encourages S expression 
















97. T uses sarcasm 
















98, T shows annoyance 
















99, T shows anger 
















100. T smiles 
















101. T touches /hugs g 
















102, T socializes with Sfs) 






















103. T ranges from topic 
















104. T encourages ranging from topic 
















105. T discourages ranging from topic 
















106. T participates in S activity (not ' teaching' ) 
















107. T drills Ss (rote, repetitive work) 
















108. T gives factual material 
















109. T tells personal opinion, experiences, likes 
















110. T gives speculative, hypothetical material 
















111, T speech totally inaudible most of the time 





S activities 















112. S(s) work on the floor 
















113. 5 or more Ss move purposefully 
















114. 3 or more Ss move around aimlessly 
















115. 5 or more Ss fidgeting 
















116. 2 or more Ss apparently daydreaming 
















117. S (s ) shout ing 
















118. S(s) horseplay 
















119. Ss argue 
















120. S(s) tries to stop other's disruptive behavior 









... ^ 


1 






121. 5 or more Ss smile 
















122. S frowns, cries 
















123. SCs) talk about non-class topic 
















124. S expresses annoyance 
















125. S competes with S 
















126. Ss work together 
















127. S helps (teaches) S 
















128. Ss share, cooperate 
















129. S praises S (approves) 
















130. S criticizes S (disapproves) 
















131. S teases S(s) (friendly) 
















132. S teases S(s) (unfriendly) 








\ 






L -1 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




T 














133 . 


k.y o IN. rj i- k.i I / 1 1 i... IN, , L. V ti Cld L 11 
















134 . 
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135. 


S asks for directions or help 
















136. 


S sticks attention of T 
















137. 


S - T discussion of work 
















138. 


S starts or shifts activity on own 
















139. 


^!.roup starts or shifts activity on own 
















140. 


S asks permission 
















141. 


S Rets or replaces materials, equipment on own 

















142. Ss form own work .Q;roup 
















143. S complies with T request or demand 
















144. S J. Ignores or reiects T request or demand 
















145. S offers response (raises hand) 
















146. S Kives solicited question or comment 
















147. S raises :i question, or comments (unsolicited) 
















148 • S answers T question 
















149. S ansv^ers S's question 
















150. S Kives factual material 
















151. S ^ives ODinions, experiences, likes 
















152. S ^^ives speculative, hypothetical material 





1 












153. S experiraents with material, equipment 
















154. S builds on T comment 
















155. S builds on S's comment 
















156. S waits 
















157. S listens, watches 
















158. k class or more working intently with T attention 
















159. k class or more working intently without T attention 
















160. 5 or more Ss paying attention to T 
















161. 2 or more Ss not paying attention to T (when expected) 






• 



o 
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Classroom Atmosphere Ratings 

^These are to be made at the end of each classroom observation visit, and refer to impres- 
sions derived irom the total visit. Try to make each rating independently of all the 
others; don't think about consistency, either among the items in this section, or between 
these ratings and the classroom observation items. Circle one number for each item, 

S Ratings 



I. 


S v;ork self-sustaining 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


S work teacher-dependent 


2. 


Ss never worked on 
convergent Lasks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss worked ca convergent tasks most 
of the time 


3. 


Ss never worked on 
divergent Lasks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss worked on divergent tasks most 
of the time 


_ 4. 

•3. 


Ss moved very much 


1 


2 




4 


5 


6 


Ss moved very little 


Ss had no voice in 
planning class 
activities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss totally responsible for planning 
class activities 


5. 


Ss seemed bored 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss seemed extremely interested 


7. 


Ss always follov/ed their 
own interests 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss always followed a prescribed 
plan 


8. 


Ss talked very freely 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss talked only at T direction 


9. 


Single common activities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Varied simultaneous activities 


10. 


Ss oho\ved mnch initiative 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss showed no initiative 


11. 


S s we r 0 c ov:\ p 1 i a n t 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss were independent 




Each S ai^^/:lyi^ worked at 
own [;a( 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Conmion pace aimed at 


13, 


Ss were active 
(productive) 


1 


0 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss were passive (receiving) 


14. 


S t> hn ci n 0 a 1 1 ( » ra .t t i v e s 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss constantly making choices 


15. 


S s mo s 1 1 y u n i. n v 0 1 v e d 
in class activities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss highly involved in class 
activities 


16. 


Ss appeared unhappy 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Ss appeared happy 



Class rating items 

17. Creative 

18. Tense 

19. Rushed 

20. Ss ail used same materials 

or books at same time 

21. Accepting 

22. Minima I.ly cask-orieuted 

23. Minimally person-oriented 

24. Never cooperative 
2 5 « ^: e v e r c omp e I i t i \' e 

26. Not at al\ bus iness- like 

27. Friendly 

28. Not at all carefree 

29. No rules in evidence 

30. Quiet 

31. Relatively devoid of 

s t imu 1 i 

32. Repetitive 

33. Calm 

34. Orderly 

35. Rigid regarding procedures 

36. Random sequence of 

activities 

37. Behavior was not at all 

spontaneous 

38. Untidy 

^^39. Oriented to novel 5 unusual 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Uncrea Live 


1. 


',) 


. 'i 


4 


5 


6 


Relaxed 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Leisure ly 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Diverse materials or books in 














use at same time 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Rejecting ' 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Extremely task-oriented 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Extremely person -oriented 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Very frequently cooperative 


]. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Frequently competitive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Extremely business-like 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Hostile 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Extremely carefree, jovial 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Many rules in evidence 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Extremely noisy 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Full of stimuli 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Extremely varied 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Excited 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Unru ly 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Extremely flexible regarding 














procedures 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Orderly sequence of activities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Behavior was extremely 














■ spontaneous 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Very tidy 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Not oriented to novel, uniisua! 
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ratings: 



/ 7 1 main T only circle tko appropriate number 

/ / 2 or more team Ts circle number which represents an average of their behavior 

/ / main T(s) and special T circle rating for main (team), underline rating for 

specialist and indicate specialty (music, art, etc,) 



40. 


T 


very energetic 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


unenergetic 


41. 


T 


dry 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


flamboyant, dramatic 


42. 


T 


emphasized memory, rote 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


emphasized comprehension, 
analysis 


03. 


T 


mostly critical 
(negative) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


mostly praising 


44. 


T 


not at all punitive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


punitive 


45. 


T 


spoke very rapidly 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


spoke very slowly 


46. 


T 


not at all warn 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


very warm 


47. 


T 


frequently used ridicule, 
sarcasm 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


never used ridicule, 'sarcasm 


48. 


T 


frequently consulted 
with individuals or 
small groups 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


never consulted with individual; 
or small groups 


49. 


T 


frequently gave indi- 
vidual attention 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


never gave individual attention 




T 


encouraged exploration 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


discouraged exploration 


51, 


T 


protective , sheltering 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


not protective 


52. 


T 


appeared uncomfortable 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


appeared extremely comfortable, 
confident 


53. 


T 


spoke extremely clearly, 
coherently 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


was vague, unclear, incoherent 


54. 


T 


not at all permissive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


highly permissive 


55, 


T 


unenthus ias tic 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 • 


6 


T 


highly enthusiastic 


56, 


T 


sensitive to Ss 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


insensitive to Ss 
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T 


seldom exprri^^pfl Hit-nnh 

control 


I 


2 


3 
«y 


4 






T 


dllUUaL ciXWayo CXcl-ClSeu 

direct control 


58. 


T 


seldom controlled 
indirectly 


1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


T 


often controlled indirectly 


59. 


T 


mostly lectured 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


never lectured 


60. 


T 


often gave direct and 
immediate feedback 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


seldom gave direct and 

T Tnmf^ d 1 ^ f*p "FppdH^r'W 


61. 


T 


often used humor 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


never used hiomor 


62. 


T 


seldom laughed 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


often laughed 


63. 


T 


promoted S independence, 
autonomy 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


ti 


T 


Hi Qpnii7*POPri ^ T n rl P r*<3 n rl Pn r» P 

autonomy 


T 


discotiraged open S 
expres s ivenc s s 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


encouraged open S expressiveness 


65. 


T 


actively sought and 
accepted procedural 
s ugge s t ions 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


npil'hPT '^miffht not" ArrPDf*pd 

procedural suggestions 


66. 


T 


gestured very little 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


gestured constantly 


67. 


T 


voice varied, expressive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


voice monotone 


63. 


T 


acce Dtiid hroad rAnffp d'F 
behavior 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




T 


behavior 


69. 


T 


gave more attention 
to boys 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


gave more attention to girls 


00. 


T 


iiapa tieat 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


T 


very patient 



Additional comments 

Please make notes in space below about any unusual or interesting occurrences during the 
visit; or any aspects of the class which you feel are worth mentioning and were not re- 
flected in the observations or ratings. 



OBSERVERS^ MANUAL 



Spencer Foundation Project 
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Observation Visits 



- General Instructions 



TIh» fatcK<^rios and ratings have been defined in the manual so that all 
Os wii L bv watching lOr and recording the same aspects oi behavior in 
lerms of the s.aine criteria. If an 0 relies on personal interpretation 
(jf oach ilein without reii^rence to how it has been defined, the reliabil- 
ity c)J' the item will bo decreased. The manual should be studied care- 
ful ly and frequently (at least once a week during observations). Even 
after you feel very familiar with all the items, it is easy to gradually 
develop your own definitions which may differ to some degree from those 
in the manual. Only continual review of the definitions can avoid this. 
The manual sliould not be taken into the classrooms. 

Items that do not seem to be clearly defined in the manual can be dis- 
cussed before a further visit by phoning Dan Solomon or Art Kendall, 
279-3633. 



The Observation Visit 



On arriving at a school, the 0 should go to the office and explain that 
the T (name) is taking part in a research project directed by Dr. Solomon, 
and that T is expecting 0 at (time). If T is absent or if the observation 
cannot take place, 0 should try to set up another visit at the same time 
of day and contact D« Solomon or A. Kendall as soon as possible (in fact, 
it would be best to check back with us before you leave the school, to avoid 
conflicts, etc.). An office person will generally accompany 0 to the class- 
room, and introduce O to the T. If possible, 0 should ask where it will 
bu convenient to sit during the observation and ask for permission to move 
around the room. If it would be difficult to interrupt the class, T some- 
times simply waves the 0 into the room, and the 0 should then find a place 
where observations can be made unobtrusively. The 0 will generally be 
able to move around freely in a classroom where there are a number of acti- 
vities going on. If the T is in front of the class with everyone's attention 
focused there » a seat at the side of the class, where both T and Ss* reactions 
can be seen, is advised. 0 should spend a few minutes in the class before 
starting the first observation period. 

Os should initiate no contacts with children, should respond in a minimal 
but friendly fashion to children's advances, and gently but definitely 
cover the observation form when children (or adults) approach. Questions 
from Ts and Ss can usually be satisfied with a short answer; for example: 



Child: What are you doing? 

0: I'm watching what happens in your class; or, 

just watching. 
Child: What are you writing down? 

0: I'm writing down things that happen in your class. 

T: Let me see what sort of thing you're looking for. 

0: It's probably better if you don't, because it might 

influence what you and your class do. 



After the six observations have been completed, if it seems that it might 
be helpful and not inconvenient, 0 can stay in classroom a further 10 minutes 
to observe for general aspects of classroom atmosphere before filling out 
the ratings section. 



Observation Booklet 



- General Instructions 



Tho observation booklet should bo iilled out in this order: 

1. Classroom characteristics - Section A 

2. Observations 

3. Classroom atmosphere ratings 

1, Classroom characteristics - Section B 



Filling out classroom characteristics (Section A) before beginning obser- 
vations gives the children time to get used to (and hopefully forget) 
tho 0, so that class procedures and atmosphere observed are as "normal" 
as possible by the time the first observation begins. Classroom character- 
istics (Section B) will be easier to fill out at the end of the obser- 
vations when the classroom has become more familiar. 

If the children move from their own classroom — to the music room, or 
to another room to watch TV, etc. — the O should go with them. If the 
move comes in the middle of a 5-minute observation period, that obser- 
vation should be discounted and a new observation begun in the new room. 

Observation Technique 

0 watches class for exactly 5 minutes (use stopwatch) then marks each 
item that occurred at least once in the period. Each column on the form 
represents one 5-minute observation period. Thus all categories occurring 
during the first observation period are marked in Column 1, all those occur- 
ring in the second observation period are marked in Column 2, and so on. 
Procedure is repeated so that six 5-minute periods are tallied altogether. 
Total number of times an item has been checked can be entered at the end of 
(or after) the visit, when ratings and classroom characteristics have been 
completed . 

i^B, Only one check mark is required for each behavior observed 
in any one time period, even if that behavior is repeated; e,g., 
if T is giving directions (Item 55) on two separate occasions 
in time period 1, do not check Columns 1 and 2 — only Column 1, 
and put only one mark in Column 1. 

See following pages (Observation Form Category Definitions) for definitions 

01 all items to be observed and for procedures when there is more than 
one T present. 
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Classroom Characteristics - Guidelines 
(Cover Sheet Definitions) 



Fill out Section A before beginning observations, and Section B at the 
end of the visit. Circle appropriate number and fill in blanks. 

Combined schoolrooms - Doesn't refer to combined grades in one room 
but to combined rooms which could become two or more single classrooms. 

op<Mi are<i - Space which can/does contain more than one class and which 
c(>ui{i not be made into separate classrooms. 

Cfowdodnoss - One's impression from looking around the class, 

\in\\s - Rofurs to traditional lined-up, front-to-back arrangement. 

Background noise - Independent of the presence of acoustic tiling, how much 
background noise is evident? (Include noise from other classes, from heat- 
in;^ system, from pipes, from outside; not noise from in-class activities, 
talk ini; , to • ) 

Carpet - Means wall-to-wall carpeting. 
((oom-slzo rug - 9 ft. x 12 ft., etc. 

Small rug - Small enough to be carried around by the children, e.g., scatter 

Interest center - An area where children can work independently on a special 
project, or where a group of objects related to a particular topic are dis- 
played and ideas are suj^gested for projects, with appropriate material or 
equipment; must be more than signs, posters, or pictures. There must be 
provision for children to do work on the topic — thematically-oriented work 
spo t . 

Amount of equipment visible and accessible - includes microscopes, globe, 
games, record player, TV, projector, etc. 

Little, some, and much - These are relative to the classes you have seen. 



Think about what you have seen during the questionnaire administration 
visits and make these judgments according to these ranges. (This applies 
to the other judgments of amounts also) 

Material - Includes books, papers, paints, glue, etc. 



Observation Form Category Definitions 
General or{.!;anization, topics , and activit ies 

in this section categories should not be considered to be mutually exclusive: 
topics such as drugs, ecology, etc., may be included under various categories, 
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depending on the approach taken; and categories should be checked if 
any H is enj^aj-voci in the activity. 

1. Lan^iupco arts/Knglish - grammar, sentence structure, word usage, 
vocabulary, speech, (Distinguish from No. 2, spelling; Nos. 4 

and 5, structured or creative writing; and No. 6, reading practice.) 

2. Spelling - written or verbal; phonics. 

3. Handwriting - practicing printing letters or writing in script, 
penmanship, pattern exercises. (Distinguish from Nos. 4 and 5, 
structured or creative writing.) 

l, Sti-uctured writing - includes copying, workbooks, reports, and any- 
thing that does not involve much use of imagination. 

5. Creative writing - writing that involves use of imagination; may or 
may not be on an assigned topic. 

6. Reading practice - reading practice or reading techniques rather 
than reading for information; e.g., SUA reading kits, etc. 

7. Reading (other) - any reading for information, pleasure, etc. 

8. Math - includes math problems, exercises, doing math worksheets. 

9. Science - discussion of physics, chemistry, biology, the environ- 
ment, nature, ecology, astronomy, etc. (Distinguish from No. 11, 
health. ) 

10. Social studies - history, geography, group relations, current events, 
government, etc. 

11 • Health/safety - discussion of hygiene, physical fitness, drugs; 
bicycle rules, pedestrian rules, traffic regulations. Officer 
Friendly programs, etc. 

12. Art ~ finger painting, papier mache, drawing, sculpture, crayons, 
tracing, cutting, use of colored paper, clay, etc. 

13. Music - singing, playing musical instruments, listening to records, 
tapes. 

14. Games (entertainment ) - played simply for fun; no discernible 
educational objective. 

15. Games (educational) - includes word games, math games, problem- 
solving games, etc. If there is a clear educational goal, check 
this category. 



16. Problem-solving/ logic - finding solutions through a series of steps; 
puzzles, etc. 
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^^'"o.)^^^' ^'^/<^^xper imoats - A project is a comprehensive or lonK-term 
activity with a visible? pr-oduct; e.g., raising plants and keep- 
ing a t'i'cord i>l obsorval; ions, making a book lot about a State, 
etc. Include experiments in science, social sciences, etc. (Art 
projects are included in No. 12, Art,) 

18. Sell (or S)-adminis tered test - includes tests in workbooks, etc. 
— students testing each other. Results may or may not be recorded, 

19. Teachor-admini stered test - verbal or written. Results may or may 
n«>t be recorded. 

20. Meeting - talking about class business, planning future activities, 
voting, etc. 

NfOTE: The tem "activity" in following sections refers 
not only to topic or subject, but to mode of physical 
behavior; e.g., reading, listening, watching, painting, 
etc. 

21. All same group activity - Virtually all students working on the 
same task, involving interaction; can be total class or subgroups; 
^•g», games, spelling bees, group discussions/projects. 

22. All same individual activity - all students working on the same 
task individually; e,g,, all students taking a test, or all work- 
ing in math workbooks. Include all students reading, even if each 
is reading a different book. A few students daydreaming, etc., 
does not preclude this item. 

23. Two or more different simultaneous group activities . 

24 . ^fwo or more different simultaneous individual activities 

25 . Simultaneous individual and group activities 

26. Disruptive activity ghift ~ A change by class or group from one 
physical activity to another characterized by excessive noise, 
clowning around, irrelevant activity, etc. Not necessarily a 
subject change. An example of a change is going from Ss 
listening to T explaining how to do something to Ss doing it. 

27. Smooth activity shift - a non-disruptive change by the group 
or class from one physical activity to another. 

2H. Textbooks in use - being used and not simply visible. 

29. Audio-visual equipment in use (example: TV, tape recorder, phono- 
f^^raphs, cameras, projectors of all kinds, reading pacers, etc.) 

30. Commercial materials in use - include experiment kits, flash 
cards, cuisinaire rods. Does not include art supplies, pencils, 
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pens, papui\ chalk, blackboards, etc. 

•^1. Teachcr-mado materials in use - e.g., dittoed sheets, charts, 
roltlors, maps, etc. 

•^2. Student-made materials in use - being used and not being made 
or simply being displayed; e.g., books written by Ss being read 
by otiier Ss, S-made art smocks, pencil boxes, puzzles, etc. 

Teacher activities 

NOTE: In this section, when more than one T is present, note all behavior by 
all Ts. Also, T verbal categories apply even if only one S is involved — 
unless j;roup is specified or implied in category, 
" interacting with" - more than minimal input from Ss. 

" Talking to" -Predominantly one-way communication. 

33. T interacting with total class - discussion with class as a unit; 

give-and-take. 

34. T talking to total class - no interaction 

35. T interacting with subgroup 

36. T talking to subgroup - no interaction 

37. T interacting with one student - relating on a one-to-one basis. 
(Distinguish from No. 63, asks individual a question). 

38. T talking to one student - no interaction 

39. T talking with adult - T speaking with another T, parent, etc. 

40. T working at desk or table (alone) - no interaction 

41. T reading aloud - to class or subgroup 

42. T starts or shifts whole class task or activity 

43. T starts or shifts group task or activity 

44. T starts or shifts individual S task or activity 

•^5. T gives Ss choice of activities - for immediate work or for future 
acti vi ty . 

46. T ends activity (S, group, or class) 

47. T discusses/demonstrates use of equipment, material - e.g., audio-visual 

aids, workbooks, educational games, etc. 

O 
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18. 'I lo ll s inipi Ications or cons(Xiuencos o£ something - soinc^ statement of 

ronii"""if X, then y. ; o.f?., includ<? school subjects, behavior, etc.; e.g., 
(.'fltct ol climate on plant life; what happens if people are not 
corjs i (h'la to ol each other, etc. 

•19. T f jlicits implications or consequences of something - T tries to f^ct 
Ss to state what implications or consequences would be. 

50. T amplifies or explains S's comment - enlarges on what S has said; 
e.j?., uses S comment or contribution as starting point of discussion. 

51. T Kives incomplete ansv/er - giving a partial, incomplete answer; 
a befcinning or clue as opposed to a full answer. 

52. T gives complete answer - distinguish from No. 51, incomplete or 
partial answer. 

53. T asks S to answer own or other S's question - turns question back to 
S or to other S, or to the whole class. 

54. T gives directions - How to do something 

55. T orders, commands - imperative to do something; student has no option 
nf>t to do it. 

56. T suggests, guides - T encourages but does not insist that S do something. 

57. T gives unrequested help - T aids S who did not explicity ask for help. 

58. T gives requested help - T aids a S following a clear and explicit 
request for help. 

59. T t urns help request back to requester or other S - 

6^^- f asks for clarification - T asks for a more understandable re- 
s ta tonien t . 

T a sks class a question - No specific respondent indicated; seeks 
offer of response(s). 

62. T asks group a question - same as No. 61, except addresses question to 
a subgroup. 

63. T asks individual a question - specific respondent indicated even if 
class is involved in the situation. 

64. T asks convergent question (one answer) academic - T asks S(s) to answer 
question which has only one answer or a limited set of correct 
answers; e.g., how much is 9 x 12? What is the capital of France? What 
happens if you mix vinegar and baking soda? 

65. T asks divergent question (many answers) academic - T asks S(s) to 
answer question which has multiple acceptable answers; e.g.: 
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What woiil(J happen if people had no thumbs? What would happen if we 
had no clocks? What kinds of things would happen if rubber turned to 
wood? How many ways can yovi use a brick?, etc, 

66. T answers own question - when no S supplies the required answer, 

67. T accepts Ss' ideas - i.e., does not ignore or reject; praises idea 
or elaborates on it to show that it's worthwhile; e.g,, suggests 
things that can be done to follow it up. 

68. T ignores, rejects S idea (no explanation) - disagrees with, rejects S idea 
without explanation; includes ignoring S idea (if T has noticed it). 

69. T disagrees with S idea (with explanation ) - follows disagreement with-, 
reasoii (s)for disagreeing. 

70. T m en t ions tests/relative performance - mentions tes^s, scores, grades, 
or relative performance of different students — anything that refers 

to compotilive standards. 

71. T organizing, orienting - T prepares Ss for work, task sections, or 
tasks to come; e.g., plans for the day, changes in seating, choosing Ss 
for particular tasks, etc. 

72. T supervisinfi/watchinR - Ss occupied; T giving close attention to ongoing 
activity; involves occasional interaction. 

73. T walks among Ss 

, T plans with Ss - T and S(s) together decide on the details of a project, 
the day^s schedule, or future activities, etc. 

75c T calls on S (after offer) 

76 . T calls on S (after no offer) 

77. T lisLeas attentively to S - pays close attention to S and tries to under- - 
stand S. When T is being observed from a distance, facial expression, etc., 
will indicate careful listening. This excludes listening to brief responses, 
simple requests. 

78 o T invokes or announces classroom or discipline rule - T either creates a new 
rule or refers to a rule previously decided upon, e.g., "You know you are not 
supposed to do that.", "No more gum-chewing in class." 

V 

79. T discusses discipline with Ss - discusses discipline issues and problems, 
S comportment, noise, etc. 

80. T mentions subject rule - e.g., "i before e, except after c"; ''opposite poles 
of magnets attract", etc. 
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81. T di stracts S(s) from disruptive activity - Intervenes without scolding or 
criticism, etc., and directs S(s) to other activity. 

82. T warns - T mentions a way of avoiding future negative consequences; e.g., 

ciuieL oi' you will iniss recess." 

^ ^' ' ^ io i/es behavior - tells S(s) their behavior is inappropriate, or annoy- 
ing, etc. (Distingviish from #91, criticizes work.) 

S^l . Scolds - extended criticism, with harsh tone. 

Hf). Shouts - T raises voice to Ss. 

86. T punishes - e,g., withdrawing a privilege. 

H7. T uses firm tone (in discipline situation) - The T is quietly and firmly 
insistent . 

88. T uses sharp tone (in discipline situation) - If the quality of T*s voice is 
harsh or assumes an edge or a rasping quality, then this item should be 
checked . 

89. T praises/ approves behavior - not work. 

90. T praises S's work or comments 

T criticizes S\s work or comments - tells S that work is wrong or bad, etc. 

92. T talk:; about S^s work - T discusses past or ongoing work or task with 
individual S or group; planning, giving advice. (Distinguish from #91^ 
criticizing.) 

93. T gives feedback - gives S(s) information about the correctness of S(s) 
work or comment. May refer to any aspect of S(s) work: approach or 
outcome. Feedback does not exclude praise or ctiticlsm. 

O'l . T prof is - presses S for an answer, or for greater effort. 

05. T encourages elaboration of idea or activity - includes suggesting and/or 
reinforcing elaboration of an activity or idea; e.g., if animals are being 
raised, T encourages Ss to discover which geographical areas they come from, 
their place in the ecological balance; encourages weighing them for math, 
etc. 

96. T encourages S expression - e.g., T encouraged Ss to talk freely, to follow 
own trend of thought, to express emotion. Can include encouraging free 
rliscu'^sion among groups of Ss. 

07. T yiRos sarcasm - partially disguised, negative comments; e.g., "A smart 
person like you should be able to solve that.'* 

98. T shows annoyance - It is noticeable that T is moderately irritated by the 
Ss* behavior, etc. 

T shows anger - a more intense state of irritation than "annoyance" (#98). 
Any one act m^y show either anger or annoyance, but not both. Both kinds of 
acts may occur in same 5-minute period. 
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100. T smiles 

1^^- T tou c hes/hugs - pats, puts arm around slioulders, tousles hair, etc. 

102. T sucLMllze^: vvith S(s) - T talking about any non-academic matters with 
S(s) (not adults) . 

103. T ranges from topic - T goes off in various directions while talking to 
Ss - may, or may not, seem relevant. 

lOA . T encourages ranging from topic - includes positive response to S(s) 
ranging from topic, as well as promoting ranging. 

10 j. T discourages ranging from topic - when S starts to range from topic, T 
inhibits it by ignoring it or by reacting negatively to it. 

106. T particir ^a tes in S activity (not "teaching") - T participates on equal 
basis with 3s or takes same roles as Ss in some activity. 

107. T drills Ss (rote^ repetitive work) - e.g., iQultiplication tables, history 
dates. 

108. T gives factual material - anything T presents as factual, e.g., 7x10 = 70; 
names of states, spelling, science laws. Exclude things clearly labelled 
as speculative, theoretical, hypothetical, or opinion. 

109. T tells personal opinion, experiences, likes - T labels comments as opinions 
by saying: "I feel..," *'I think.,," "In my opinion..." (distinguish from 
#110). 

110 o T gives speculative, hypothetical material - things clearly labelled as 
such, e.g., "It might be that..." (distinguish from #109) 

111* T ^s speech totally inaudible most of the time - should be checked when 0 is 
unable to check T verbal categories because of inability to hear T. This 
refers to whole observation time unit, not simply to one or two instances 
during the period. 

Students^ Activities 

112. S(s) work on the floor - does not include sitting on the floor to watch 
something (film, TV) or to listen to a story, etc. 

113. 5 or more Ss move purposefully - e.g., Ss get up for paper or to sharpen 
pencils. Ss walk directly toward some goal. 

114. 3 or more Ss move around aimlessly - Ss wander from place to place with 
no apparent goal. 

115 . 5 or more Ss fidgeting 

116. 2 or more Ss apparently daydreaming - e.g., vacant expression, gazing out 
of window, etc. 
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117. S (s) shouting 

Mo. S(^.) hurscphiy - .my rouj^li or boisterous play by Ss . (Distinguish from 
//MO, irj'jiing,) 

119. Sy* iiry,u(i - vocal disagreement between 2 or more Ss which may range from 
bickering to anger. 

120. S(s) tries to stop other" s disruptive behavior e.g., S asks other S 
tu be quiet. Do not take into account the success of the attempt. 

121. 5 or more Ss smile 
122 « S frowns^ cries 

123, S(s) talk abou.t nonclass topic - S talks with T or another S about topic 
not related to schoolwork, 

124. S expresses annoyance - should be more than minimal irritation - a clear 
expression of annoyance. May only involve 1 S, and may or may not be 
part of an argument, #119, 

125 o S competes v/ith S - Any case where 1 S seems to be trying to do better 
than other S(s), e.g., racing; trying to see who can finish first or 
get more right, etc.; comparing work for relative quality. 

Ss work together - relatively equal roles (Distinguish from #127) 

127. S helps (teaches) S - not just Ss x/orking together (relatively unequal 
roles); include giving directions. 

128. Ss share, cooperate - May be distinguished from #125, working together, 
since it is possible to share and yet not be working together. (Dis- 
tinguish from #127, helping/ teaching. ) 

129. S praises S (approves ) - includes comments on work or person, e.g., "Hay, 
that's neat I "You're OK." 

130. S criticizes S (disapproves) - includes comments on work or person, e.g., 
"You're dumb!", "That's a lousy job." 

131. S teases S(s) (friendly) - distinguish from #132. 

132. S teases S(s) (unfriendly) - S picks on other S; includes bullying. The 
unfriendly intent must be obvious for this item to be checked. 

133 o S seeks feedback, evaluation - not just of produced work, but also of 

Ideas, approach, etc.; includes seeking feedback from T or other Ss, e.go, 
"Is this the right way to do it?", "How's this?" 

134 . S gives feedback, evaluation 
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S asks for directions or help - may ask other S or T, (Distinguish 
L'rorn #133, request for feedback.) 

136o S seeks attention of T - does not include raising hand to offer response 

137. S-T discussion of work - any discussion of classwork between T and 1 or 
more Ss; can refer to a specific item of work, or to work in general. 

138 o S starts or shifts task or activity on own* 

139. Group starts or shifts task or activity on Ovvti. 

140. S asi s permission. 

14 1» S gets or replaces materials ^ equipment on own. 

142. Ss form own work group — Ss decide with whom they want to work, or just 
get together to work, 

143 . S complies with T request or demand ♦ 

144 o S ignores or reiects T request or demand - S resists or disobeys T (or 
doesn't respond to T) • 

143a S offers response (raises handj^ - T asks question of class and S raises 
hand, etc., to answer question. 

146 o S gives solicited question or comment - S givee question or comment after 
T has requested same (either from class or individual S) . 

147o S raises a question^ or comments (unsolicited) - not preceded by T request 
for same. 

14 8 o S answers T guest ion » 

14 9. S answers S's question. 

150. S gives factual materi al - see #108. 

151. S gives opinions J experiences, likes - see #109. 

152o S gives speculative, hypothetical material - see #110o 

153. S experiments with material, equipment - playing around, trying different 
approaches or combinations to see effects; includes art, scientific equip- 
ment or material, machinery, etc. 

154. S builds on T's comment - S elaborates on something T has said« 
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^^"^^ g builds on S's coroment - S elaborates on something other S has said. 

156. S waits - e.g., S has finished something and waits for T or ocher Ss 
before doing something else; or S waits for start of activity. 

157. 3 listens, watches - listens to T or other S; watches what is going on 
in the classroom, etc» 

158. 2 class or more working intently, with T attention 

159. -2 class or more working intently, without T attention 

160. 5 or more Ss paying attention to T 

161- 2 or more Ss not paying attention to T (when expected) 
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Classi'oom Atnujsphere Rating Definitions 

GeneraJ comments - Tliese ratings are to be made at the end of each classroom 
observatic)n visit, and they refer to impressions derived from the total visit. 
Try to make each rating independently of all the others; don^t think about con- 
sistency, either among the rating items, or between the ratings and the class- 
room observation items. The ratings refer to what occurred during your visit 
only --what you observed. Don't try to make inferences about what you think 
is probably typically or generally true — only what was there on this occasion. 

In instances when more than one teacher was present for all or most of the ob- 
servation period, adjustments need to be made for those ratings which refer to 
teacher behavior (Nos. 40-70). If there are two (or more) teachers with equally 
central roles, make teacher ratings which represent your best judgment of an 
average of their behavior. If there is a primarj^ teacher and a special teacher 
present (e.g., music, art, visiting poet), or an assistant, use circled numbers 
to represent the primary teacher and underlined numbers to represent the specialist 
or assistant (and write notes about the secondary role in the margin). If parent 
volunteers are present, note their presence but do not rate their behavior. 

Tho following descriptions generally define the two extreme poles of each scale. 
The ratings used, 1 to 6, should represent the degree to which the students, 
teacher, or class approached either of the poles, as defined. 

Wlicn you have finished the ratings, please make notes about any unusual or inter- 
esting occurrences during the visit; or, any aspects of the class which you feel 
are worth mentioning. Any indications of differential behavior toward different 
subgroups of children, overt or latent themes conveyed by the class activities, 
and teacher comments, teacher and student reactions to unusual occurrences, and 
any general impressions you have which you feel are not represented by the ob- 
servations or ratings you have made should be mentioned. 

Student Rating Items 

1 . S work self-sustaining S work teacher-dependent 

If Ss worked by themselves, without the aid of a T* if they went from task- 
to-task on their own (or step-to-step within a task), then the Ss work was 
"self-sustaining" (score 1). If Ss worked only under direct supervision 
of the T; or Ss constantly went to the T for direction, etc.; or if the 
T initiated all new tasks, then the Ss* work was "teacher-dependent (score 
G). 

2 . Ss never worked on convergent tasks Ss worked on convergent tasks 

most of the time 

Convergent tasks are those for which there is a single correct answer or 
a distinctly limited number of correct answers or outcomes; e.g., puzzles, 
math problems, spelling, grammar exercises. 
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• iK'vor worked on dlvor^yont tasks Ss worked on divergent tasks most ol' 

the time 

)) i v'f • r'j.;en t I ;is)vs ar-o those Tor which thero arc* multiple acct^plablc or 
appiopriatu approaches or outcomes; e.j^., imaj^inative work in general, 
including: use of fantasy, makinj^ up plays or stories, art work , hypothotical 
discussions, or speculation. 

•1 . Ss riKJved very much Ss moved very little 

II the Ss moved freely and frequently; e.g., to get supplies, discuss a 
pr(j.ioct, talk to the T, fool around, etc., then they can be scored at 
the 'very much" end of the scale (1). If Ss sat in their places most of 
the time, if the T or an assistant brought work to the Ss, etc., score 
at the "very little" end of the scale (6). 

5. Ss had no voice in planning class Ss totally responsible 

ac t i V 1 1 ies for planning class activities 

II tlie T made all plans and decisions for the Ss, and gave the Ss no 
chance to alter these plans or decisions, then score 1. If the Ss made 
all decisions and planned everything they did, and if the T let Ss carry 
out th(.'ir wishes, score 6. 

a. Ss s eeniod ho red Ss seemed extremely interested 

II it seemed that Ss were n(jt interested in what they were doing; if they 
were often distracted from their tasks; if they seemed vacant, lethargic, 
or unusually restless; score 1. If the Ss appeared to be absorbed in 
and enjoying what they were doing; if their full attention was on the 
task they were doing (including listening and watching tasks, etc.); then 
score 6. 

7 . Ss always followed their own interests Ss always followed a pre - 

scribed plan 

If tlie Ss did whatever they wanted to whenever they wanted to, and always 
appeared to be doing what interested them^ score 1. If the plan for the 
S had been already decided upon or prearranged and the Ss followed this 
plan, whether they seemed interested in it or not, score 6. 

H . Ss talked very freely Ss talked only at T direction 

Kelers to degree to which S speech was, at one extreme, open and spontaneous, 
or, at the other extreme, heard only following s permission to speak. 

9 . Single common activities Varied simultaneous activities 

II all Ss worked at the same task(s) at the same time, score 1. If many 
di Moron t activities were typically going on at the same time (whether 
by S choice or not), score 6. 

10, Ss showed much initiative Ss showed no initiative 

If Ss decided on and started new tasks on their own, and took responsibility 
to do things without waiting to be told, score 1. If they waited for the 
T*s permission to start a new task, or if they had to be told explicitly 
what to do next, score 6. 

1 1 . Ss were compliant Ss were independent 

Ss were "compliant" if they did as they were told without question; also if 
they generally went along with general consensus on issues. If Ss decided 
for themselves their own attitudes, opiniions or plans, neither conforming 
with nor rebelling against T* s wishes, score 6. 
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1 2 • Each S always worked at own pace Common pace aimed at 

If Ss started and finishoci tasks at different times, or if they worked 
on different levels of materia] at the same time, score 1. If Ss 
p:enerally did the same work during the same time period, with common 
starting and ending times; wore on only one unit at a time; if fast workers 
were required to wait for the slow ones before going on to the next 
unit, score 6. 

1 3 . Ss were active (productive) Ss were passive (receiving) 

Refers to the degree to which Ss* predominant mode of activitiy was 
productive , including talking, creating, doing (active) , as opposed to 
receptive , including listening, watching, reading. Generally, the dis- 
tinction is between receiving information and producing or creating. 

I'l. Ss had no alternatives -Ss constantly making choices If 

Ss didn't decide what to do or when to do it, were simply given and 
expected to follow directions, score 1. If Ss chose their tasks 
from many possibilities, and decided for themselves how and when 
each task was to be done, then score 6. 

1"). Ss mostly uninvolved in class activities Ss highly involved i n 

class activities 

If Ss seem bored, passive, uninterested, indifferent, score 1. If 
Ss appear to be strongly motivated to do what they are doing, if 
they seem extremely intere£>ted, absorbed, engaged, etc., and take an 
active role in class activities, score 6. 

16. Ss appc^ared unhappy Ss appeared happy 

Indicated by, on the one hand, much frowning and/or grumbling, Ss seeming 
dissatisfied with what they are doing, a lack of enjoyment, and a 
generally depressed atmosphere; or, on the other hand, by smiling faces 
and a general high level of warmth, amiability, and enjoyment. 

Class Rating Items 

17. Creati ve Uncrcative 

If the class tried new ways of using materials, or tried new approaches 
and unusual methods in exploring many topics, score 1. If all subjects 
were approached in the same standardized way, with no variety in methods 
or materials, score 6. 

18. Tense Relaxed 

If Ss and T appeared nervous, anxious, or afraid; if there were frequent 
misunderstandings, frustration, eruptions of annoyance, score 1. If 
T and Ss were not guarded or abrupt with one another; if all seemed to 
enjoy working together; if there were few hostile arguments, general 
ease of relationships, and little friction , score 6. 
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Rushed . Leisurely 

The degree to which Ss were continually being hurried to get things done, 
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to meet schedules, etc., or were allowed to take the time they needed 
with no time pressures and no pushing. 

20 . Ss all used same materials or books at same time Diverse materials or books 

in use at same time 

If all Ss were using same textbook, or painting with same type of materials, 
etc., score 1; if the Ss used different materials, and if a number of differ- 
ent hooks, reference works, magazines, etc., were in simultaneous use, 
score 6. 



21 . Accepting Rejecting 

If there was a good rapport between T and Ss and among Ss, and a general 
tolerance for, and interest in, idiosyncracies , diverse viewpoints, and 
behavior, score 1. If the tone was generally harsh, nasty, or critical, 
ami if there was almost no effort on the part of T and Ss to acknowledge/ 
accept the Validity* of other peoples* feelings/ideas, and behavior, score 6. 

2 2 . Minimally task-orien ted Extremely task-oriented 

Ilefers to the degree to which emphasis was put on getting job(s) done well, 
etc. At high extreme (6), the task and task requirements seemed to be 
primary considerations, and decisions were heavily influenced by the task 
requirements. This rating refers to the resultant orientation and not to 
whether the impetus was from T or Ss. 



23. Minimally person-oriented Extremely person-oriented 

Refers co the degree to which emphasis was put on satisfying the personal 
needs of class members. Personal needs of Ss and T were primary con- 
siderations at high extreme (6). Decisions heavily influenced by require- 
ments (or perceived requirements) of persons in class. 



24 . Never cooperative- Very frequently cooperative 

Refers to the frequency with which Ss worked together, helped each other, 
and shared ideas and things, etc. 

25. Never competitive Frequently competitive 

Refers to the frequency with which Ss seemed to be trying to outdo each 
other; or T encouraged this; or Ss discussed their relative performance 
or status. 



26. Not at all business-like ■ Extremely business-like 

In a very "business-like*' class, there was little extraneous, non-productive 
or counterproductive activity; there was an air of efficiency and smoothness 
ol operation. 



27. Friendly Hostile 

In a friendly class, T-S and S-S social interaction is accompanied by 
smiling and laughing. People in the class seem to like each other. 
Playfulness and affection m.ay be evident (score 1). In a very hostile 
classroom, there may be one or more of the following: fighting, arguing, 
name-calling, frowning, sarcasm, nagging, or antagonism. A score of 6 
would be approaching this, but would be less than the extreme implied 
by the above list. 
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28. iVot at all carefree, jovial Extremely carefree, Jovial 

At, low oiul, no joking, laviK^iing, smiling, etc., take place. At other 
extreme, laughter and joking take place while the Ss are working, and 
at other times. T ti'eatment of subject-matter may include humor. 

2 9 . No rules in evidence Many rules in evidence 

At hi^h extreme, rules may be displayed on bulletin board, or frequent- 
ly referred to by T or Ss; e.g., silence during tests, no chewing gum 
allowed in classroom, etc. If there is no explicit evidence of rules, 
but some generally understood rules do seem to be operating, give inter- 
mediate score. 



30 . Quiet Extremely noisy 

At low extreme, there is little noise of any kind (not including back- 
ground noise; i.e., blowers, noise from other rooms, bulldozers, etc.). 
At lii^h extreme, there is much noise from Ss, T, and their activities 
(e.g., talking, singing, yelling, hammering, banging, rattling, rustling, 
scraping, scratching, squeaking, etc.). 

3 1 . Relatively devoid of stimuli Full of stimuli 

In a classroom full of stimuli, there is much to look at, hear, touch, 
and smell. At the high extreme, the number and variety of things may 
be almost overwhelming. 

3 2 . Repetitive Extremely varied 

In a repetitive class, there is little variety in the tasks, subject- 
matter is taught by drill, and the teacher uses the same basic method 
of teaching for all subjects (score 1). In an extremely varied class, 
the activities of teacher and students change frequently. There are 
differences in things done, subjects studied, methods of teaching and 
approaches to tasks (score 6). 

33. Calm Excited 

Refers to the degree to which the emotional tone of the class appears to 
be placid, unruffled, unperturbed, as opposed to a high level of emotion- 
al arousal, either of a negative sort (e.g., anger, hostility, etc.), a 
positive sort (happy boisterousness, eager involvement, etc.), or simply 
a high level of affective activation which may be neither positive nor 
negative. 

:m . Orderly Unruly 

In an orderly class, activity shifts are smooth, Ss don't grab for 
supplies or materials, activities are carried out in a well-regulated 
way (score 1). In an unruly class, there are many interruptions in 
activities, activity shifts are very disruptive, there is generally 
some fighting, loud arguing, boisterous activity, horseplay, noise and/ 
or confusion (score 6). (Different from 33 in that it is possible to be 
both orderly and excited about something, though possibly not unruly and 
calm). 



.'iT). liiL':i(i r'eK*» i'^^ i^i^ procedures E xtremely flexible ro^ardin^ 

procedures 

rr T is unwilling to change the prearranged schedule ol the day's 
work, il Ss aro unwilling to adjust to changes in their daily r*<>utin<? 
or approach to activities, score 1. In a clasM which Is f'loxtble, the? 
Ss and T make frequent adjustments in their daily routine .ind t.holr 
:jppro;i('hos to activities (score 6) (the high end includes situation 
where theredoesn't seem to be a set routine). 

3(>. Random frequence of activities Orderly sequence of 

activities 

\Vlien activities are selected by either the T or the S to fit the 
student's particular needs at a particular time, or if Ss flit from 
activity to activity with little apparent rationale, the activity 
seciiience is " random'I (ccore 1). V/hen there is an orderly sequence of 
activities, the T (and possibly the Ss) know ahead of time which acti- 
vities are to follow next; and activities follow one another in a 
carefully-planned series (score S). 

37 . Behavior was not at all spontaneous Behavior was extremely spontaneous 

Refers to the degree to which behavior in the class seemed free, expres- 
sive, uninhibited, uncensored, unhesitant. 

38. Untidy Very tidy 

An untidy classroom is one in which paper and books are strewn on tables, 
desks, and floor. Bookshelves and other learning or interest centers 
ai-e not neat, (score 1). A very tidy classroom is one in which "nothing 
is out of place." There may be visible signs of class regulations 
about neatness in the classroom (score 6i, 

:J9. Oricnt:ecI to novel, unusua l Not orie nted to nove l. 

If T or Ss look for or bring up the exotic, paradoxical, strange, or 
unique aspects of any topic, etc., score 1. 

TKACHKR RATIMGS 

10 , T very energetic T unenergetic 

An ener-getic T is active, forceful, vigorous, constantly busy, etc. 

41. T dry T flamboyant, dramatic 

A T with a dry manner speaks in a monotonous voice, gestures little, 
and shows little emotion. (It is possible for a T to be "dry" and 
alert at the same time.) A "dry" T is straight- forward , undramatic. 
A flamboyant or dramatic T has an expressive voice, eyecatching manner- 
isms, and easily holds the children's attention. (T "hams it up.") 

4 2 . T emphasized memory, rote T emphasized comprehension, analysis 

Wlien T emphasizes memory and rote learning, the Ss are expected to 

know and repeat subject rules, etc., verbatim; and their work closely 
reflects what the T presents. 
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A T who impbasizes romprc-hension and analysis prefers Ss to understand 
rtjnsons, basic principles, etc., and to be able to explain what they 
learned and not to repeat material verbatim. T would also present 
own original thoughts and analysis. 

43. T mostly critical (ne^^ative) T mostly praising 

A most ly critical T points out errors while overlooking the good points 
of S(s) work (or criticizes more Ss than she(he) praises). 

On the other hand, the T who mentions or emphasizes S(s) successes rather 
than weaknesses or failures (or, one who praises more Ss than she(he) 
criticizes), is a mostly praising T. 

4 A o T not at all punitive- T punitive 

A T who was punitive readily punished any deviation from expected class- 
room behavior. A punitive T elicited desired behavior through fear, etc. 
Punishment includes verbal chastisement, withdrav/al of privileges and the 
like. 

45. r spoke very rapidly T spoke very slowly 

46. T not at all warm T very warm 

A warm T puts arm around children affectionately, or speaks kindly to 
them, etc.; this warmth is not just a reward for good behavior. T con- 
veys liking for Ss. 

47. T frequently used ridicule, sarcasm T never used ridicule, sarcasm 

If T used caustic remarks or made fun of the Ss to goad them into learning, 
express her dislike, maintain control, or to discredit S(s) contribution, 
score 1. 

If no such methods were ever used, score 6. 

48. T frequently consulted with T never consulted with 

individuals or small groups individuals or small groups 

Refers to amount of time T functions as expert on call when Ss decide they 
need information and ideas; (i.e., when T acts as ^'resource person"); 
distinguish from #49. 

4 9. T frequently gave individual attention T never gave individual 

attention 

A T who gave individual attention frequently spoke to or worked with Ss 
on a one-to-one basis « T made an effort to go from one S to another to 
check on their progress and to offer assistance. To distinguish from #48, 
T may have been the one to initiate interaction. 
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50 . T oncou Imaged exploration T discouraged exploration 

The T who encouraged exploration provided books, materials, opportunities 
so that the Ss could learn, seek out new infomation, ideas, etc. ; T actively 
promoted use of these materials and opportunities^ and reacted positively 
to S-iniliated exploration. 

A T who discouraged exploration placed emphasis on sticking to the subject 
material covered, and inhibited or showed little interest in S-initiated 
exploration. 

5 1 . T pi'otective, sheltering T not protective 

Sheltering refers to the extent to which T took steps to protect S(s) 
1 rom any pain, discomfort, or embarrassment (e.g., T might try to neutralize 
embarrassment if an S gave an incorrect or inappropriate response), or T 
trieci to prevent S(s) from being harsh to one another. 

A T who is not at all protective is one who does not try to defend the Ss 
but allows them to be aware of their mistakes (not necessarily in a ridi- 
culing or sarcastic way), and does not quickly stop fighting, scapegoating, 
etc . 

52. T appeared uncomfortab le T appea red extremel y comfortable , 

confident 

If a T tended to be hesitant, ill-at-ease, tense, or anxious, score 1. 

n a T appeared very comfortable with role, was not at all threatened by 
S questions, disruptions (presence of O) , etc., and if T seemed very sure 
about what T was doing, score 6. 

5 3 . T spoke extremely clearly, coherently T was vague, unclear, incoherent 

Includes lucidity, organization, and physical qualities of speech: all 
factors that may enhance or disrupt communication. 

If Ss exhibit failure of understanding by asking questions, lack of 
reaction, or in other ways, this may indicate poor communication. 

54 . T not at all permissive T highly permissive 

A permissive T did not maintain tight control, to a large degree let 
Ss do as they wanted, seldom imposed limits, etc, 

55 . T unenthusiastic T highly enthusiastic 

A highly enthusiastic T conveyed a sense of commitment, involvement, 
excitement, and interest. T conveyed sense that what is going on is 
extremely worthwhile, interesting, and important. 

56 . T sensitive to Ss T insensitive to Ss 

A sensitive T is one who attempted to understand the reasons and motives 
for S' s behavior. T attended carefully to what Ss said. T responsive 
to individual problems and needs. 



'1' seldom exercised direct control T almost always 

exercised direcL contro^ ^ 

Ri.'tor.i to tiie degree to which T was in ac' ive charge of, and overtiy di- 
rt't c in-, cl issroom activities, T took a direct and central role in class. 

T seiciom conLroIled indirectly T often controlled 

indirectly 

Refers to the degree to which T maintained general charge of class activi- 
ties without actively and overtly directing them. At upper extreme, T 
may have used subtle reinforcements to shape class directions, may have 
encouraged student participation (short of total control) - power was 
shared, but not given upo 

T mostly lectures - — T never lectures 

T was almost always the presenter of planned lessons, 

T often gave direct and -- T seldom gave direct and 

immediate feedback immediate feedback 

Refers to the degree to which T responded to S work or comments (not "conduct") 
with immediate information about correctness or incorrectness of approach, 
answer, etc. 

T often used humor — T never used humor 

11. the teacher often made remarks that made the Ss (or 0) laugh or smile, 
told jokes, presented material in a humorous way, pointed out funny things 
that were happening, etc., score 1. 

If there were no humorous remarks, etc., score 6. 

T seldom laughed T often laughed 

T promoted S independence , T discouraged S 

autonomy independence , autonomy 

If T encouraged Ss to make decisions, to be responsible for helping each 
other and to pursue, on their own, subjects that particularly interested 
them, then T promoted independence. 

If T gave the impression that the Ss could learn only from T, rejected S 
suggestions, discouraged independent projects, etc., score 6. 

T discouraged open S T encouraged open S 

expressiveness expressiveness 

If T discouraged, ignored, or suppressed Ss' expression of their own ideas, 
feelings, needs, etc., then T discouraged open S expressiveness. 



If T was pleased and interested when Ss explored new approaches to a topic, 
expressed their own ideas, feeling, needs, etc.; if T welcomed Sa< original 
solutions or suggestions, then T encouraged open S expressiveness. 
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65. T actively sought and accepted T neither sought nor accepted 

S procci Jural sug^^estions S procedural suggestions 

Rtfi'ers to thu degreo to which T appeared actively interested in eliciting 
S feedback for developing class schedule, routine, procedure, etc. 

T gestured very little T gestured 'constantly 

Refers to use of deliberate, purposeful arm, hand, head, or body movements, 
not nervous movements, etc. 

6 7 . T voice varied, expressive T voice monotone 

T used differential emphases; changed volume, intonation, inflection, etc. 
A T who spoke in a monotone has relatively unvarying volume, intonation 
in flection, etc. 



68, T accep bed broad range • accepted narrow range of 

of behavior behavior 

At one extreme, T accepts a very broad range of S behavior; at the other 
extreme, T has a rigid set of expectations for acceptable behavior and 
tries to stop behavior that does not meet these expectations. An intolerant 
T would treat as discipline issues things that a tolerant T would treat as 
acceptable variations of style or approach. Include T response to noise, 
breakages, movement, individual pace, dress, emotion, speech patterns, cul- 
tural differences, etc. 



69. T ^ave more attention to boys T gave more attention to 

girls 

70. * C impatient T very patient 

Refers to the degree to which T shows anger or irritation or punishes Ss 
who are slow, sloppy, fail to understand, etc. A patient T tolerates 
varying paces, etc., repeats or rewords explanations, when needed, with no 
sign of irritation, weariness, or defensive hostility. 



Spencer Foundation Study 
Montgomery County Public Schools 



Teacher Description of Classroom Activities 



Name School 



Please check the point within each of the following scales which most accurately 
describes your class. Please respond according to what actually happens, not 
what you think should happen, or what you would like to have happen. 



Each scale has six points. We have labelled the two end points of each. You 
should check an intermediate point if: a) neither end is true, b) each end is 
true partially, or some of the time, or c) the two ends are combined in some 

way. For example, if an item were: 1 - The teacher cleans the blackboard 

6 - The students clean the blackboard; you would check an intermediate point if 
a) neither cleans the blackboard, b) sometimes the teacher and sometimes the 
students clean it, c) the teacher and students work together to clean it* 

If you have difficulty with any item, please mark it as best you can and write 
in any comments you have. Thank you very much. 



1. Time Scheduling, All classroom activities occur according 

to prearranged time schedule. I 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Nothing prescheduled; activities all occur 6 
as interests dictate. 



2. Free time. Almost all time is free for students to 

pursue own interests. 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

There is little or no free time available (an 6 
hour or tx^o a week at most). 



3. Rule-making. Classroom rules are made fay the teacher. 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Classroom rules are made by the children. 6 



Rule-enforcing. Classroom rules are enforced by the teacher. 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Classioom rules are enforced by children. 6 



5. Defining goals. The children decide what they want to learn. 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

The teacher (and/or school guidelines) determines 6 
what the children should learn. 



6. Mobility. 



Students leave the classroom with permission. 1 

2 
3 
A 
5 

Students leave classroom freely without permission. 6 



7. Material 

development. 



Most of the instructional materials used in this 
class are developed or adapted by the children. 



Most of the instructional materials used in this 
class are developed by educational firms, or 
the teacher. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



8. Student choice. Students choose what they want to work on. 



The teacher determines the students' activities. 



1 
2 
3 
A 

5 
6 



9. Classroom 

arrangement. 



Teacher decides on arrangement of classroom 
furniture and equipment. 



Students decide on arrangement of furniture 

and equipment. 



1 

2 
3 
A 
5 
6 



10. Changes, 



The arrangement of furniture and equipment has 
changed every week or so, this year. 



The arrangement has changed once or not at all. 



1 

2 

3 
A 
5 
6 
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11. Study places. Each child works mostly at his own desk or table. 



All work is divided among a variety of places 
(centers) in and out of the classroom, with 
no '*home base" seat. 



12. Other adults 
(not aides) , 



13. Peer help. 



14. Class as whole. 



15. Subgroups. 



16. Individuals. 



ERIC 



Parents or volunteers participate in activities 
in the classroom 15 hours per week or more. 



Parents or volunteers participate in activities 
1 hour per week or less. 



Students frequently help one another in class. 



Students do not help one another in class. 



On a typical day, teacher attention is directed 
to the class as a whole 3/4 of the time or more. 



Attention directed to class as whole almost never, 



On a typical day, teacher attention is directed 
to subgroups of the class 3/4 of the time or 
more. 



Attention directed to class subgroups almost never. 



On a typical day, teacher attention is directed to 
individual students 3/4 of the time or more. 



Teacher attention is directed to individual 
students almost never. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



17, Resource role. 



"resource person" to whom 



The teacher acts as a 
students working on projects come when seeking in- 
formation and ideas 3/4 of the time or more. 



Teacher almost never acts as a "resource person". 



18. Discussion leader, 
(student topics) 



On a typical day the teacher acts as a discussion 
leader on topics initiated by students 3/4 of the 
time or more. 



Teacher almost never acts as a discussion leader 
on topics initiated by students* 



19. Discussion leader, 
(own topics) 



On a typical day the teacher acts as a discussion 
leader on topics of his/her own choice 3/4 of 
the time or more . 



Teacher almost never acts as discussion leader 
on topics of own choice. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



20. Planned lesson 
presenter. 



21, Approaches to 
leamUng, 




On typical day, the teacher gives prepared oral 
presentations 3/4 of the time or more. 



Teacher almost never gives prepared oral pre- 
sentations . 



Students develop and use their own methods of 
learning and solving problems « 



The teacher describes or demonstrates effective 
methods for learning and solving problems* 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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22. Participation. A student may choose not to participate in any 

class activity. 



Students are expected to participate in all 
class activities. 



23. Independent There is almost no independent study time avail- 

study, able (i.e. 5 without specific assignment). 



At least one hour of independent study time is 
available every day. 



2A. Subgrouping. Students group themselves according to their 

own criteria. 



The teacher places pupils in appropriate subgroups 



25. Subgroup changes. Subgroups do not change more than two or three 

times during the school year. 



Subgroups change every two or three days or more. 



26. Evaluation focus. Evaluation procedures are the same for all 

students in the class; same standards us^d for al 



Evaluation procedures are different for each 
student. 



27. Evaluation The teacher plans all evaluation procedures- 

planning. 



Students participate in planning all evaluation 
procedur es r> 



28. Activity planning. Students plan the sequence of their individual 

and group activities. I 

2 
3 
4 
5 

The teacher plans the sequence of individual 6 
and group class activities. 



29. Different Many different activities are almost always 

activities. going on simultaneously. 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Almost ail the time the children are all 6 
engaged in the same activity. 



30. Material use. Children are expected to use materials as 

instructed. 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Children are free to experiment with and 6 
manipulate materials as much as they like. 



31. Observability. Children are almost always within sight of 

teacher. 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Little effort is made to keep children within 6 
sight of teacher. 



32. Task initiation. The teacher usually starts children on their 

tasks. 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Children usually start themselves on tasks. 6 
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33. Plan changing. Classroom and lesson plans are stable, not 

usually subject to change. 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Plans are changed very frequently. 6 



34. Discussions. 



If children are interested, discussion are al- 
lowed to wander off in any direction* 



Discussions kept closely related to topic being 
considered. 



35. Procedures. Tire teacher determines almost all classroom 

procedures. 



Students determine almost all classroom procedures 



36. Talking. Students may talk at any time without being 

called on or "recognized'*o 



Students may talk in class only when called on. 



37. Help with work. Almost all help is initiated by students asking 

for it. 



Almost all help is initiated by the teacher's 
seeing the need for ito 



38» Evaluation. Only the teacher evaluates student work. 



Students participate in all evaluations of 
their work^ 



39. Problems. Children get immediate help with any problems. 



Children are expected to solve most problems 
themselves. 



40. Personal 

expression. 



Children spend one or two hours a day talking 
about personal experiences, beliefs and opinions 



Children spend an hour a week or less talking 
about personal experiences, beliefs and opinions 



41. Main directing The teacher provides the main directing force 

force. in the class. 



The children provide the main directing force 
in the class. 



42. Getting materials. Each child can get material or equipment out at 

any time. 



Each child can get material or equipment only 
during designated periods, or with permission. 



43. Rule clarity. This class has numerous rules for acceptable 

behavior. 



There are very few rules for behavior in this 
classo 



44, Commonality. Learning objectives are the same for all 

children in the class. 



Learning objectives are set for each child 
separately. 



45. Pacing. 



46. Conflicts or 
arguments. 



47. Best work. 



48. Movement in 
class. 



49. Organization 
of tasks. 



Most class activities during the day require 
children to work at about the same pace; topics 
are expected to be mastered by specified times 
during the year. 



Each child works at his or her own pace, with 
no timing objectives. 



Conflicts or argioments between children are 
stopped quickly by the teacher. 



Children are expected to resolve their own 
conflicts or arguments. 



Each day, the children who did the best work get 
public recognition for it in class (e.g., by 
posting on bulletin board). 



The class is never informed which children 
did the best work. 



Children move around the classroom at will. 



Children leave their seats only during designated 
periods, or with the teacher's permission. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Most, learning tasks in this class have a clear step- 
by-step organization and sequence. 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Most of the learning tasks are "open-ended", 6 
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50, Memorization. 



None of the work in this class involves memorizing 



51. Basic 

principles. 



Most of the work in this class involves memorizing 



Children spend most of their time trying to 
discover and apply basic principles. 



52, Task emphasis. 



Children spend little time discovering and 
applying basic principles. 



The importance of getting work done and dene well 
is frequently stressed in this class. 



53. Time in groups. 



There is little overt emphasis on getting work 
done and done well in this class. 



The children do almost all their work as indi- 
viduals or as a total class. 



54. Evaluations of 
each other's 
work,. 



The children do almost all their class work in 
small groups. 



The children do not evaluate each other's work. 



The children evaluate each other's work very 
f requentli) . 
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55, Decisions about 
needs. 



56. Emphasis 

on enjoyment. 



57. 



Amount of 
testing. 



The teacher decides what specific tasks the 
children need co work on at any given time. 



The children decide what tasks they need to 
work on at any given time. 



Very strong emphasis is put on having a 
pleasant, happy and friendly time in this class. 



There is little overt emphasis on having a 
pleasant, happy and friendly time in this class, 



There is virtually no testing in this class. 



There is some testing every day or two in this 
class. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



58. Ability mixture. 



59. Planning 

sessions . 



Children are not grouped according to ability 
or achievement level in this class for any subject. 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

The children in this class are grouped according 6 
to ability or achievement level for all subjects. 



Teacher and children participate in joint plan- 
ning sessions several times a week. 



There are no joint planning sessions. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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60, Homework. 



The children in this class never have homework. 



All children in this class have homework to do 
every day (including weekends). 



61, Number of 
teachers • 



Please write in the number of teachers who give 
instruction to the children of your class during 
the course of a typical day. 



62. Number of 

room changes, 



Please write in the number of times the children 
in your class change rooms during a typical day. 



63. Number of 

"depr-rtmental- 
ized" subjects. 



Please write in the niimber of subjects taught 
to your children on a "departmentalized" basis 
(i.e., different subjects with different 
teachers) . 



64. Hours with class. 



Please write in the average number of hours 
per day that you spend with the children in 
your own class (or "homeroom" or "core" if 
these apply). 



ERIC 
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